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A Prefatory Dedication 
Twenty-four Years lsater* 


I finished this book in May or June of 1970, soon after my only 
son Matias died at the age of eleven, just when I prepared to leap into 
the unknown. I was leaving behind my ordinary life to engage in a 
pilgrimage, as it were, and as I did so I felt in a situation similar to one 
who puts his inheritance in order. During the previous month I had 
finished a book on Gestalt Therapy (that has recently appeared), my 
portion of On the Psychology of Meditation, The Healing Journey, and 
another (still unpublished) on ayahuasca. Now I only needed to provide 
The Divine Child and the Hero with a Foreword, and perhaps you may 
imagine how much lighter and ready to leave for the Chilean desert I felt 
once I did finish it. 

Matias had been on my mind from the beginning to the end of the 
writing of the book proper during the previous year. Now that he was no 
longer in this world, I felt as if he were more present than when he was 
alive. Because I had read aloud to him several of the books about which 
I had written, his presence was particularly coherent with my present 
undertaking. Besides, it was pertinent that I think of him while writing 
the Foreword because my last time with him had been that time when I 
read to him the passage (in Lloyd Alexander’s The Black Cauldron—the 
sequel to The Book of Three) in which the evil host invades the land of 
the good king Mathonwy. He was sad and perplexed to hear me read 
that the king had been slain, and he looked at me in disbelief once I 
finished the paragraph. I did not know what to say to him besides 
assuring him that this indeed was what the book said, and now it was 
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my turn to feel sad. 

This was by midday on Good Friday, which was to be the last day 
in his life. Then we parted, for I didn’t come with him to the meeting 
that was to take place that night around a fire in a Big Sur forest among 
those who prepared to join Oscar Ichazo shortly in Arica. I originally 
had planned to stay in Berkeley in view of my commitment to begin a 
series of talks on “Dante’s Journeys to the Stars” at Grace Cathedral: 
then an unforeseen new reason for remaining had come up: that of 
attending to Fritz Perls’ memorial service that same night. 

If my Gestalt book, finished days earlier, had constituted an 
implicit homage to Fritz, the one that I was now setting to finish was an 
implicit homage to Matias. I say “implicit” because the Foreword that I 
then wrote ended only with the statement that “I hope that the children 
of the world like my book”: not being sure that Matias would have been 
as interested in my commentary as he has been in the stories, I had 
refrained from individualizing him. 

I still remember how as I wrote that line I had evoked the opinion 
of a friend who once told me: “What cannot be said in the form of a tale 
is not worth saying.” I felt that instead of the noble task of pouring 
wisdom into fairy tales, I was occupying myself with a less noble enter- 
prise of pointing out this wisdom to “grown-ups” who only understand 
discursive reason. Now that I think of it again, it seems to me that in 
Spite of stating a hope that the “children of the world” might like my 
work, I didn’t believe it much, and the statement only survived my 
editing because, as I spoke of children, I evoked Matias, and felt he 
should be in there—at least in veiled or indirect form. But I don’t think 
so disdainfully as I did then in regard to my decoding of the wisdom in 
these tales: if it does not interest children, it will interest, I hope, adults, 
and the inner child that lives in each. I have begun this Foreword then 
with what was missing in the previous one: making my homage ex- 
plicit. 

It was only natural that when a publisher wanted to bring out this 
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book in the early seventies I turned to P.L. Travers for a Preface. Not 
only was Pamela (famous then through Mary Poppins) a master in the 
genre in which I here exercise my hermeneutics, and not only was it 
relevant that we had been introduced by Dr. Helson (who had stimulated 
me to explore children’s literature). It was also relevant that she had 
been near to Gurdjieff (who influenced my life deeply); and it was 
particularly relevant that she had had a profound influence on Matias 
during her brief visit to our house during the previous year. The tea 
ceremony that she conducted that evening—without cups and without 
tea—was the occasion of a psychic contagion through which Matias 
developed a love for ceremony. On the Indian table with snake carvings 
that was next to his bed he placed since then a Buddha, a candle, and a 
beautiful ornamental dagger, turning it into his first altar. (He insisted 
in taking along this knife and the cloth on which it rested during the last 
of his journeys.) 

Since that intended publication, the story of this book has been 
rather unusual. In the first place, the machine in which the composition 
had been just finished (along with the proofs and the list of subscribers) 
was stolen from the printer. Years later, after a Spanish publisher ex- 
pressed interest in translating the book, a flood occasioned the loss of 
the translation and the computer in which it was stored. Yet I have had 
the satisfaction of seeing that even before appearing it has had some 
influence, for Bill Bridges—past president of the Association for Hu- 
manistic Psychology (AHP)—once wrote me saying that reading of the 
manuscript had inspired him to make tales the focus of the AHP’s an- 
nual meeting in Princeton during the 1980's. 

I think that the considerable delay with which this book appears 
may be another instance of what Dr. Penarrubia pointed out in his pref- 
ace to the Spanish edition of my Gestalt book: that in spite of a twenty 
year delay, it appeared with remarkable opportunity. Not only is the 
subject of tales (tales for children included) receiving now much more 
attention than at the time it was written, but also there has taken place a 
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veritable explosion of interest in mythology—a cultural phenomenon 
stimulated largely by the works (and passing away) of Joseph Campbell 
and by Idries Shah’s compilations of Sufi teaching tales. Furthermore, I 
think that there hovers in today’s intellectual atmosphere a more wide- 
spread understanding of the process of psychospiritual transformation, 
which along with the mythology revival is the best support for an under- 
standing of that “creative mythology” of which Campbell spoke in 
reference to original symbolic statements on the “journey” —and of 
which these children’s stories are an instance. 

Not only do I feel that the appearance of this book is timely in 
view of a greater interest of today’s readers in its subject matter: my 
feeling is also supported by the double coincidence that only months 
ago a recent book of mine on the patriarchal and matriarchal psyche* 
was released and another on creative mythology** is about to appear in 
German and Russian (only that in this more recent work I have not 
discussed the humble genre of children’s literature, but the classics on 
the inner journey in Western poetry). And still I feel this book to be 
more timely (as I realize in this very moment) because this particularly 
cherished little work comes to light when I feel more loved—and loved 
by more people—than I ever felt before. 


Claudio Naranjo 
Siena, September 1993 


a A ES ln 
*The End of Patriarchy and the Dawning of a Tri-une Society, Amber 
Lotus, California, 1994. 


** Songs of Enlightenment/The Tale of the Hero in Western Poetry, 
Sphinx Verlag, Basel, 1995. 
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Preface 


In writing this book Claudio Naranjo has submitted himself to 
what the I Ching calls “The Taming Power of the Small.” 1 do not mean 
by this that the books he examines here are small in content but small in 
the sense of the demands they make. Not one of them lays claim to be 
anything but what it essentially is, the momentary play of the author’s 
unconscious as it rises to the surface of his mind. Not one of them 
philosophizes or pretends to be wise, though there is in all of them an 
inherent wisdom and innocence; and in addition an element of self- 
delight that makes them more akin to poetry than to so-called children’s 
literature. 

I say “so-called” because to me there is no such thing as 
children’s literature any more than there is literature for the old or litera- 
ture for the middle-aged. Literature is not separable or compartmented; 
it is all one stream—Aeschylus, Beatrice Potter, Dante, Lewis Carroll— 
The child puts a small foot into the water and the grown-up a large one. 
There is no other difference. C.S. Lewis has said that a book that is 
written solely for children is by definition a bad book. And nothing is 
more certain than that none of the books under discussion was written 
for children nor, indeed, for any other purpose than to give words to the 
author’s pressing, upthrusting need. Perhaps that is why children have 
purloined them and made them so much their own. They recognize in 
them the inner worlds with which they are familiar. 

Our author has divided his chosen books into two categories. 
The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe, by C.S. Lewis, The Book of 
Three by Lloyd Alexander, The Hobbit by J.R.R. Tolkien, The Sword in 
the Stone by T.H. White are designated “patriarchal” and come under 
the heading of Hero; The Little Prince by Antoine de Saint Exupéry, 
Tistou of the Green Thumbs by Marcel Druon, The Animal Family by 
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Randall Jarrell and Charlotte’s Web by E.B. White are “matriarchal” 
and the bearers of the Divine Child element. 

The distinction is a valid one and the book leads us in an intricate 
dance, now through one aspect, now another, until we are brought at last 
to the understanding, at once simple and profound, that the Hero has to 
incorporate and reconcile in himself the Dragon in a word, he has to 
“do”—while for the Divine Child, by nature at one with himself and the 
world, it is necessary only to “be.” I feel certain that his eight authors, 
whether they are in this world or in Heaven, will salute Dr. Naranjo for 
this perceptive essay. 


P.L. Travers 
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Introduction 


Some years ago Dr. Ravenna Helson, investigating the research 
style of outstanding men and women mathematicians, showed that even 
in such an objective domain as that of mathematics, it was possible to 
distinguish two types of creativity related to sex. For the two ap- 
proaches to problem solving that she identified in her research, she used 
the expressions “patriarchal” and “matriarchal,” as a tribute to Erich 
Neumann and as a way of indicating the similarity between these two 
types of creativity and the types of consciousness that Neumann labelled 
in this manner. Though men on the whole are more patriarchal—sys- 
tematic, purposeful—and women more matriarchal—open to intuitions, 
responsive to the fruit of unconscious elaboration— among both men 
and women there were differences in the extent to which they evidenced 
either approach. 

Wanting to explore the expression of matriarchal and patriarchal 
types of creativity in a field different from that of mathematics, Dr. 
Helson turned to the activity of writers—more specifically to writers of 
fantasy for children. Such fantasy appeared to constitute a fairly homo- 
geneous medium, and more one which could be analyzed for structure 
and content. 

Dr. Helson drew a sample of seventy books for children (exclud- 
ing work regarded as appropriate for children under eight years old) 
written between 1930 and 1968 and submitted them to a number of 
judges in order to obtain ratings of excellence. Two rater-analysts 
described the extent to which the books evidenced the presence of 
certain traits in their style or argument. 

The books having been rated on a number of attributes, the data 
is fed into a computer in order to perform a cluster analysis. This analy- 
sis involves, first, a calculation of intercorrelations between traits or 
variables. Intercorrelations answer questions such as: Does the presence 
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of ogres in books tend to go together with the presence of princes, or 
vice versa? Is realism related to a happy end or a sad one? Is there any 
parallel between the expression of tenderness in a book and the presence 
of animals among its characters? 

Once all the possible intercorrelations between the given ele- 
ments have been computed, it is possible to determine whether such 
elements (some of which go together with some others) form, like stars, 
“constellations”—groups in which every element is related to any 
other—and how many of these constellations there are. Such constella- 
tions are what in statistical jargon is known as “clusters.” 

Two clusters were distinctly apparent in Dr. Helson’s analyses. 
One of them comprised principally the elements of aggression, achieve- 
ment, the conquest of opposing forces or evil beings, the predominance 
of plot over character description, and the presence of magical elements 
of a magical world in such a plot. The other comprised the following 
elements: expression of tender feelings, leisurely tempo, realism, and 
the predominance of character description and setting over plot. 

The traits of the first cluster were most apparent in the writing of 
men, those of the second cluster in the writing of women; for this rea- 
son, aside from the nature of the traits in each cluster, Dr. Helson called 
Cluster I “patriarchal” and cluster II “matriarchal.” 

Interestingly, however, the results showed that the two tendencies 
in style were not incompatible. The more creative books among the 
whole sample rated by the judges scored high in one or the other of 
these trait-clusters, but, particularly, the best books appeared to be 
expressive of both, even though one or the other would predominate. 

Among men and women writers, both types of writing could be 
found. Characteristically “patriarchal” books written by men were: 


The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe, by C.S. Lewis; 
The Hobbit, by J.R.R. Tolkien: 

The Book of Three by Lloyd Alexander; 

The Sword and the Stone by T.E.White. 
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Characteristically “matriarchal” books written by men are the 
following: 


The Little Prince by Antoine de Saint Exupéry; 
Tistou of the Green Thumbs by Marcel Druon; 
The Animal Family by Randall Jarrell; 
Charlotte’s Web by E.B. White. 


As in the lists above, which perhaps indicate the four best known 
works of each cluster, so in the complete sample, there was among male 
authors a predominance of British writers in the “patriarchal” group and 
of French writers among the “matriarchal.” 

Dr. Helson invited my collaboration in her study in order to 
implement her statistical analyses performed with a more detailed study 
of content in selected, representative works of each type. I chose, at 
least as a beginning, the eight books enumerated above. In the cluster 
they constitute a compromise between representativeness (in terms of 
cluster scores) and rated excellence. To simplify matters, I chose books 
written only by men. 

After presenting my initial examination of the books and a dis- 
cussion of our impressions at the Institute for Personality Assessment 
and Research, University of California, Berkeley, Dr. Helson suggested 
that I write a paper relating my observations on content to the results of 
her cluster analysis. Her analysis and my own, different in style and 
method, would constitute a joint publication in some journal or larger 
collection of articles. 

I started writing, and wrote, and wrote... and wrote, more and 
more taken by the beauty and wisdom of the books, until I had com- 
pleted one hundred and fifty pages; then J knew that I had written a 


book, not a paper. . 
I thought that I was writing about eight books. I think that I 
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have said much that I have wanted to say about anything and every- 
thing. The two types of children’s books soon became to me the reflec- 
tion of two types of literature—somewhat related to the comical and the 
tragical, in the classical sense—and these two types of literature express 
two attitudes towards experience, two ways of life. One of these, char- 
acterized by a sense of the all-rightness of existence and man, seemed to 
echo the philosophies of the Far East; the other, stressing the all wrong- 
ness of our condition, echoes the doctrine of original sin that permeates 
the perspectives of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

Mostly I believe that the two attitudes that lie at the root of “pa- 
triarchal” and “matriarchal” books represent two points of view with 
which each one of us can identify—two contrasting, perhaps seemingly 
contradictory but truly only complementary, perspectives. I think that 
we can apprehend reality by means of a synthesis of the two. I started 
out working on something that could have been called an essay in com- 
parative literature or in the psychology of art. I think that I have fin- 
ished by doing something like Joseph Campbell has done with mythol- 
ogy: A work of exegesis. However my very serious exegesis takes as a 
starting point, not religious scriptures or mythological monuments, but 
little books of today that grown-ups, in their sense of self-importance, 
leave to children. 

After what I have learned from my writing, I believe that adults 
are foolish in not taking them more seriously. Unlike the majority of 
adult fiction, these books speak of matters of life and death. 

May their wisdom continue to nourish the young. 


NOTE: Throughout the book I will italicize statements in the 
quotations to which I particularly want to draw the reader’s attention in 
connection with the ideas discussed. 
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correlation, cluster, or factor analysis of a story only shows 

the tendency of certain traits to appear together, while the experience of 
reading a book brings us closer to the intuitive apprehension of a unity 
from which the diverse traits proceed and for which they exist. “Ten- 
derness,” “leisurely tempo,” “attention to setting,” and “realism,” for 
example, may appear to be unrelated while we consider them as mere 
concepts—however, when we find them present in a given book we may 
discover that “the medium is the message.” That is: each one of the 
stylistic traits under consideration expresses a certain attitude toward 
life, which has probably been the author’s source of inspiration and his 
real gift to the reader. Moreover, if we can contact the attitude or state 
of mind beyond the form in which it is expressed, we may find that it is 
the same way of being in the world—speaking through each of the traits, 
elements, or resources that constitute a style. Conversely, the style (a 
cluster of traits) is a composite of such forms or elements expressing a 
single attitude. This is what I will demonstrate in connection with the 
patriarchal and matriarchal styles of books written for children by men. 

Let us begin by considering “realism.” Though all the books that 
we are dealing with here are fantasies, and therefore not works of real- 
ism, there is a sharp difference between the two types of books accord- 
ing to the nature of the world in which their action takes place. Those of 
the patriarchal type involve adventures into unreal or magical worlds, 
faraway lands, beings and experiences of a different kind than those 
familiar to the reader and even the heroes in their pages. In contrast to 
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these, the books of the gentle type are realistic; their subject matter is 
the experience of human beings and animals in the world that we know. 
Compare the following two passages: 


l. Annuvin is more than a land of death. It is a treasure house, not 
only of gold and jewels but of all things of advantage to man. Long 
ago, the race of men owned these treasures. By craft and deceit, Arawn 
stole them, one by one, for his own evil use. Some few of the treasures 
have been wrested from him, though most lie hidden deep in Annuvin, 
where Arawn guards them jealously. 

(from The Book of Three By L. Alexander) 


2. But when the logs had burned to embers and the embers had burned 
away to coals, the man would lie in his bed, warm under the bearskin, 
and listen to the grave, soft sound of the waves, the sound the waves 
made over and over. It seemed to him that it was like his mother 
singing. And before he could remember that his father and mother 
were dead and that he lived there all alone, he had drifted off to 
sleep—and in his sleep his mother sat by the bed, singing and his 
father sat by the fireplace waxing his bowstring and mending his long 
white arrows. 

(from The Animal Family by R. Jarrell) 


The first passage is mythical, like most of the content of the book 
from which it is taken and the others in its group. The second speaks of 
this world rather than of a beyond, and even the man’s dream in it is 
more of this world than Annuvin, a realm that is guarded from the race 
of men and where the treasures are hidden. In fact it is the hiddenness 
and remoteness of the former in contrast to the givenness of the latter 
that are significant, more than the superficial distinction according toa 
resemblance between the elements in the narrative and those in common 
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experience. Though it is true that such a resemblance is greater in the 
books of the matriarchal type, this may be seen as either the conse- 
quence of the author’s interest in the given or his means of conveying 
his love for the world as he sees it. Either as consequence or means, it 
may be overridden by the spirit of givenness expressed by other means, 
and thus experiences of a mermaid may convey no lesser “realism”: 


She loved the fire. The first time she ever saw it she said " Oh, oh,” 
went over to it, and started to pick up one of 
the red coals. The hunter ran to her and 
pulled her away, but it was hard to make 
her understand; he had to put her hand 
close to the flames and let her almost 
burn herself, before she believed 
him. She put her fingers in her 
mouth, licked them, and then 
took them out and looked at 
them with a puzzled look. 


Only superficially could we call 
this event “mythical,” in that the 
character is a mermaid. But we only 
know that this is a mermaid’s experi- | 
ence because the author tells us so: AWA AS 
otherwise we could just as well have § N) TEN] 
taken it to be that of a child or that of WN PAZ 
a human being who has never known Ns : 
fire. The character through which the “Sse 
author here speaks is of a mythical 
nature, but the experience it conveys 
is not mythical experience. 


Ñ 
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If formal realism is only the outer garment of an experiential 
realism (a quality of experience for the expression of which the former 
is only one of the possible resources) let us then turn to other aspects of 
the passages quoted that may lead to an understanding of their essential 
difference. 

Not only do the contrasting quotations differ in their reference to 
a known or unknown world; they differ in everything that distinguishes 
the two types of literature that we are discussing from each other, for, as 
do many other passages, they illustrate that the part reflects the whole. 
The first speaks of a beyond, the second of a “here”; the first of a leg- 
endary past inviting a future adventure, the second (in spite of the use of 
the past tense) brings us to the character’s present. The first is of a 
symbolic nature, the second, a non-symbolic; the first emphasizes plot 
over an extended time, the second relishes the feelings of a given mo- 
ment; the first speaks of a land of death, the second conveys a sense of 
life, part of which is a sadness and awareness of death. 

All the distinctions enumerated involve the question of actuality 
versus remoteness, just as the distinction of givenness versus hiddenness 
mentioned before. Matriarchal creations emphasize the actual not only 
in the form of a “here” rather than a “there,” but in the form of a present 
rather than a past or a future, the tangible rather than the imaginary, 
experience rather than symbol, delight rather than yearning. 

A stylistic trait that can be understood as a direct consequence of 
attention to actuality is that of “leisurely tempo” that distinguishes 
matriarchal from patriarchal books. Whereas the former unfold in an 
eternal present, so that any page is of interest by itself, the latter unfold 
always from past to future, so that the interest of most pages is that of 
suspense or elevation or extension. It could even be said that works of 
the former type evolve out of time, in the essence, that each moment is 
like another petal of the same rose, bringing its intrinsic reward and 
beauty; those of the contrasting type unfold in time so that fulfillment, 
prophesied by the wise and old, lies in the future. 
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The present-centered attitude 
of creations of the matriarchal type is 
well illustrated in a passage of Saint 
Exupéry’s book where the little prince 
meets a merchant who sells pills to 
prevent thirst. Freed from the need to 
drink liquids, the merchant reasons that 
the consumer would save time: 


“With these pills you save 
fifty-three minutes in every week.” 

“And what do I do with these 
fifty-three minutes?” 

“Anything you like.” 

“As for me,” said the little 
prince to himself, “if I had fifty-three 
minutes to spend as I liked, I should 
walk at my leisure toward a spring of 
fresh water.” 


“Saving time” implies a purpose, but for the little prince there is no 
better purpose than living, moment after moment. For him, there is no 
point in postponing life for the sake of life. While “do what you like” 
means to him “walking toward a spring of fresh water,” that is, “live and 
enjoy,” to the hero of the contrasting type of literature it means looking 
for something beyond; perhaps a miraculous fountain in a magical 
world, and because of this thirst, he cannot appreciate the fountains of 
this earth. 

In Jarrell’ s The Animal Family, the present-centered attitude is 
particularly expressed through the mermaid: 
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The mermaid would tell him about her childhood and her family and 
her sister, the dead one, but she never seemed to want any of it back. 

The hunter said, puzzled: 

“Don’t you wish your sister was still here?” 

The mermaid answered: “She was then. Why do you want her 
to be now, too?” 

“One day is one wave and the next day the next for the sea 
people—and whether they are glad or whether they are sorry, the sea 
washes it away. When my sister died, the next day I had forgotten and 
was happy ...” 


Just as she is not attached to the past, she is fully able to enjoy 
the present, and this ability of hers (conveying that of the author) gives 
the book its substance. All that the characters experience in their sur- 
roundings is offered to the reader as a moment to moment gift. Plot is 
of little importance, for all interest lies in each instance: the loveliness 
of the bear cub about to go to sleep, the way the lynx walks on the wet 
sand at the edge of the surf, sniffing at the driftwood and seaweed, the 
song of the birds, every detail of the setting. 

Both the emphasis on setting and the dwelling upon personality 
of the characters or their relationships (human setting) may thus be 
understood as another manifestation of interest in actuality—the interest 
in things as they are, in beings or events for themselves—rather than in 
ideality—the striving for what could or should be. For somebody like 
the little prince or the mermaid, there can not be such a thing as bore- 
dom, for existence is of interest regardless of its forms: 


Nor could she understand why he got bored—she never understood 
even what it meant to be bored. She said “If you’re tired of doing 


something, why you can do something else. But why do you have to 
do something?” 
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She would lie curled up by the windowseat—they had a big window of 
glass and wood from a ship, and a window seat by it all full of furs— 
and would look out to sea, or doze, or just be. 


This is in radical contrast to the psychology of the hero in the 
opposite type of story, who ae 

basically feels dissatisfied 
and not infrequently bored. 
It is such boredom and 
urge for excitement that 
prompts him into the 
adventure, the leap into 
the unusual that consti- 
tutes the plot. Itis ona 


rainy day that the children j cy 
in Lewis’ The Lion, the E 2 AEE 
Witch and the Wardrobe, es ¥ ai J 


frustrated, decide to explore Sih, sat 
the house they are in, and this results in their Ñ 
entering a magical world. “Everyone agreed to this and that was how the 
adventure began. It was the sort of house that you never seem to come 
to an end of and it was full of unexpected places.” 

It is even a more explicit boredom that T.H. White depicts in 
young Arthur (“Wart”) as the motive for begging Merlin for the excite- 
ment of his magic, and the starting point of some adventures: 


“Oh, Merlin,” exclaimed the Wart without answering. “Please 
give me something to do because I feel so miserable. Nobody wants 
me for anything today and I just don’t know how to be sensible. It 


rains so.” 
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It is the hiddenness of the “old house full of unexpected places” 
that, in the first instance, satisfies the children’s urge for exploration and 
adventure, alleviating their boredom; and it is the hiddenness of 
Merlin’s magic in The Sword and the Stone that satisfies a similar bore- 
dom and need for excitement in young Arthur. The boredom, frustra- 
tion, and need of adventure in both instances may be seen as a need for 
the extraordinary, that is, the other side of their inability to be satisfied 
with the “ordinary.” 

Let us consider this more closely looking into the case of Taran, 
the hero of The Book of Three. “Taran wanted to make a sword,” says 
the very first line of the book, “but Coll, charged with the practical side 
of his education, decided on horseshoes.” The question of a sword 
versus horseshoes sums up the issue we are discussing and may well 
symbolize the psychological stance of the “hero.” 


“Why,” Taran cried, “why must it be horseshoes, as if we had 
any horses!” 

“I could do better at making a sword,” Taran protested. “I 
know that I could.” And before Coll could answer, he snatched his 
tongs, flung up a strip of red hot iron to the anvil, and began hammer- 
ing away as fast as he could. 


“As fast as he could.” Taran’s eagerness, pressing him from the 
ordinariness of the present to an imagined future, is a source of plot and 
suspense. And in general, a feeling of lack of fulfillment amidst the 
given is a source of the hero’s action. For, just as the hero is active, the 
enjoyer of the contrasting works is contemplative; fulfilled in the ordi- 
nary, he needs no accomplishment or achievement, gives himself to the 
moment with no hurry, values silence, stillness, “just being.” Thus, for 


instance, here is part of the day of Wilbur, the pig in Charlotte’s Web by 
E.B. White: 
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From eleven to twelve he planned to stand still and watch flies 
on the boards, watch bees in the clover, and watch swallows in the air. 
Twelve o’clock—lunchtime. Middlings, 
warm water, apple parings, meat 
gravy, carrot scrapings, meat scraps, 
stale homing, and the rancor of a 
package of cheese. Lunch would be 
over at one. From one to two, Wilbur 
planned to sleep. 

From two to three, he planned ; 
to scratch itching places by rubbing against a fence. 

From three to four, he planned to stand perfectly still and think 
of what it was like to be alive, and to wait for Fern. 


Nothing could be more anti-heroic than this. To stand still, to the 
hero, to sleep and to eat, are not enough. And to be alive is not enough. 
Home, comfort, love, the satisfactions of a creature, are not of great 
interest to him in contrast to the object of his quest. 

The conflict between creature-likeness and heroism is clear in the 
first pages of Tolkien’s The Hobbit as embodied in two aspects of the 
personality of the book’s central character. Hobbits in general are, 
according to Tolkien, creature-like and anti-heroic: sociable, comfort 
lovers that look down on adventures. The very first line of the book 
introduces us to this side of their nature through its reflection in Mr. 
Baggins’ dwelling place: 

“In a hole in the ground there lived a hobbit. Not a nasty, dirty wet 
hole... nor yet a bare sandy hole with nothing in it to sit down on or to 
eat; it was a hobbit hole, and that means comfort.” 

And later, speaking of this hobbit's family; ““... because they never 
had any adventures or did anything unexpected; you could tell what a 
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Baggins would say on any question without the bother of asking him. 
This is the story of how a Baggins had an adventure and found himself 
doing things altogether unexpected.” 

Of the hobbits in general, he tells us that: “there is little or no magic 
about them, except the ordinary sort, which helps them disappear qui- 
etly and quickly when large stupid folk like you and me come blunder- 
ing along...” 

Yet Mr. Baggins had an ancestry that made him “not entirely 
hobbit-like.” He was a descendant of the Old Took, “head of the 
hobbits that lived across the water.” And 
it was said that long ago, one of the 3 
Tooks had married into a fairy 4 
family. It was the Took side 
of his nature that was to be 
lured by the warrior-like 
dwarves. 

The first appear- 
ance of our hobbit in 
the story is the scene of 
his meeting with 
Gandalf the wizard, and ` 
illustrates well how the 
opposition to the heroic 
adventure lies in the 
valuation of biological functions 
and in the enjoyment of the given: 


“Good morning,” said Bilbo, and he meant it. The sun was 
shining, and the grass was very green. 

"What do you mean,” he said, “do you wish me a good morn- 
ing, or mean that it is a good morning whether I want it or not; or that 
you feel good this morning; or that it is a morning to be good on?” 
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“All of them at once,” said Bilbo. 
“And a very fine morning for a pipe of 
tobacco out of doors into the bargain... = 
there’s no hurry, we have all the day l 
before us.” 

“Very pretty!” said Gandalf, “but I 
have no time to blow smoke rings this 
morning. I am looking for someone to 
share in an adventure.” 

“*... we are plain quiet folk and 
have no use for adventures. Nasty, dis- 
turbing, uncomfortable things! Makes you 
late for dinner.” 


Yet later the hobbit would hear the 
dwarves sing of how: 


for ancient king and eldridge lord 

there's many a gleaming golden hoard 

they shaped and wrought and light they 
caught 

to hide in gems on hilf-topped sword 


and, 


far over the misty mountains cold 
to dungeons deep and caverns old 
we must away, ere break of day, 
to claim our long-forgotten gold 


And 
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as they sang the hobbit felt the love for beautiful things made by hand 
and by cunning and by magic moving through him, a fierce and jeal- 
ous love, the desire of the hearts of dwarves. Something Tookish 
woke up inside him, and he wished to go and see great mountains... 
explore the caves and wear a sword instead of a walking stick (cf. a 
sword instead of horseshoes). 


I have italicized “jealous love” and “the desire of the hearts of the 
dwarves,” for this is still another facet of the urge towards adventure 
that we are contrasting with a complacent enjoyment of actuality. Con- 
templativeness is indeed desire-lessness: just as the reward of the mo- 
ment fully experienced quenches the thirst for a beyond, the lack of such 
a preoccupation with anything other than the given makes it possible for 
the little prince, the mermaid, and other creatures of the matriarchal 
mind to give themselves fully to the moment. This giving themselves 
fully to the moment, rather than yearning for the possible, is their love, 
and thus it is that the stylistic attribute of “tender emotion” is found to 
correlate with “leisurely tempo” and “emphasis on setting,” “realism” 
and others. 

The hero is too busy with his quest to pay attention to the given, too 
busy desiring what is not to dwell upon what is. The characters in the 
contrasting type of literature are not wanting anything for themselves, 
and therefore, with nothing to gain or lose, they can invest themselves 
fully in whatever life brings to them. Moreover, absorbed in the real, 
they become outsiders to the realm of the “games people play” when 
moved by their fantasies and needs of self-importance. We find in 
Tistou of the Green Thumbs: 


Tistou discovered that way why the old gardener spoke so little 
to people; he preferred talking to his flowers. 


Besides, it’s obvious that if you pay a compliment to every rose 
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on a bush or every blossom on a shrub, you won't have much voice 
left at the end of the day to say “good evening, kind sir,” or “good 
night, madam,” or “bless you” when somebody sneezes—all those 
little phrases which made people say how polite he is. 


Saint Exupéry, in The Little Prince, uses a similar image: 


“I ought not to have listened to her,” he confided to me one 
day. “One never ought to listen to the flowers. One should simply 
look at them and breathe their fragrance. Mine perfumed all my 
planet, but J did not know how to take pleasure in her grace...” 

““ .. the fact is that I did not know how to understand anything! 
I ought to have judged by deeds and not by words... Y was too young to 
know how to love her.” 


In the previous paragraph, to love is equated 
with taking pleasure in the rose’s grace, and that 
could only be done by attending to her reality rather 
than to her stratagems, “by deeds and not by 
words.” This statement not only brings us back to 
the nature of actuality, but invites further 
thought on the nature of its alternative; 
if we turn our attention again to 
the striving heroes of the books 
under consideration, we find it 
is their judging by words rather 
than by deeds which prevents 
them from “taking pleasure in the grace” of the world in which they 
move. 

More precisely, what they run after is a mental creation. Their 
ideals or aspirations are based on the western tradition and constitute an 
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echo or reflection of some reality, but a mere echo after all. Indeed, the 
real is for them truly hidden, while they are so engrossed in the quest 
after a concept or symbol of what it may be. 

Consider the following passage: 


“What is the use of studying so much when I am to be nothing 
at all?” Taran retorted. “I think there is a destiny laid on me that I am 
not to know anything interesting, go anywhere interesting, or do 
anything interesting. I am certainly not to be anything. But I am not 
anything, even at Caer Dallben!” 

“Very well,” said Coll, “if that is all that troubles you, I shall 
make you something. From this moment, you are Taran, Assistant Pig 
Keeper. You shall help me take care of Hen Wen; see her trough is 
full, carry her water, and give her a good scrubbing every other day.” 

“That’s what I do now,” Taran said bitterly. 

“All the better,” said Coll, “for it makes things that much 
easier. If you want to be something with a name attached to it, I can’t 
think of anything closer at hand.” 


The state of being depicted in Taran in this scene is that so much 
ridiculed in Don Quixote, who, Cervantes tells us, had gone crazy from 
too much reading of novels of wandering knights. Pointing at the ideal 
may well be the positive contribution of the patriarchal mind, but it can 
become a sickness; living in a world of names attached to things rather 
than to things themselves. When Taran, later in his adventure, meets a 
true hero, he cannot recognize him for what he is because of this attach- 
ment of his to preconceptions: 


“You are not Gwydion!” he cried. “I know of him. He is a 
great war leader, a hero!...” Taran stared in disbelief at the simple 
attire and the worn, lined face. Dallben had told him of this glorious 
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hero. From all he had pictured himself—Taran bit his lips. 

Gwydion caught Taran’s look of disappointment. “It is not the 
trappings that make the prince,” he said gently, “nor indeed the sword 
that makes the warrior.” 


Taran at this stage in his development values the labels of things 
more than the things themselves, and for these labels (hero, victory, and 
so on) he has not even found the match in the realm of the real. In such 
a type of hero, the value that is abstracted from the world, so to speak, is 
invested in the world of ideas: but the quality of evaluation undergoes a 
change in this process, turning from delight or love into a matter of 
“importance,” “greatness,” and the associated emotions of admiration, 
pride, honor, power. It is the condition of which Saint Exupéry speaks 
when he refers to “grown-ups”: 


Grown-ups love figures. When you tell them that you have 
made a new friend, they never ask you any questions about essential 
matters. They never say to you “What does his voice sound like?” 
“What games does he like best?” “Does he collect butterflies?” Instead 
they demand, “How old is he? How many brothers has he? How 
much does he weigh? How much money does his father make?” Only 
from these figures do they think they have learned anything about him. 


“Figures,” “words,” “names” all express the nature of mental 
representations which, intended to serve as a map of the universe, some- 
times become a screen instead. Thus, though the transposition of values 
into figures is understandable in view of the positive or negative sign of 
the latter, quality escapes definition through quantity. 
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le Two Clusters 
in Threz Dimensions of literature 


Te interrelated distinctions that I have been pointing out in the 
foregoing pages—viz.: 


Mythical quality vs. realism 

Remoteness vs. actuality 

Hiddenness vs. givenness 

Dissatisfied striving vs. delight in the given 

Suspense vs. leisurely tempo 

Importance of plot vs. importance of setting and character 
Active stance vs. contemplative stance 

Adventure vs. comfort 

Love of ideals vs. love of beauty 


—are in turn related to a distinction pointed out by Aristotle in his 
Poetics and taken up by Northrop Frye in his “Theory of Modes,” in 
Anatomy of Criticism. 

Aristotle says that in some works of fiction, the characters are better 
than we are, in others worse and in others at the same level. In speaking 
of their goodness or badness he does not think in terms of a narrow 
moralistic conception of literature, as Frye has pointed out, for the 
words that he employs for good and bad—spoudaios and phaulos— 
have a figurative sense of weighty and light. Where the hero in a fiction 
is “better” than us, in this sense of being of greater weight, he ap- 
proaches the character of a god. Towards the other end of the gamut, he 
is an ordinary person, or even a less than ordinary character, whose 
actions convey a sense of bondage, frustration or absurdity. 
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On the basis of this distinction Frye has established a classification 
of fictional modes in five groups. 

When the hero “is superior in kind to other men and to the environ- 
ment of other men, the hero is a divine being, and the story about him 
will be a myth in the common sense of a story about a god...” 


... If superior in degree to other men and his environment, the hero is 
the typical hero of romance, whose actions are marvelous but who is 
himself identified as a human being. The hero of romance moves in a 
world in which the ordinary laws of nature are slightly sus- 

pended... 

... Here we have moved from myth, 
properly so-called into legend, folk tale, 
marchen... 

If superior in degree to other men 
but not to his natural environment, the 
hero is a leader. He has authority, pas- 
sions, and powers of expression far 
greater than ours, but what he does is 
subject both to social criticism and to 
the order of nature. This is the hero of 
the high mimetic mode of most epic and 
tragedy... . 

... If superior neither to other men nor to 
his environment, the hero is one of us. 
... This gives us the hero of the low 
mimetic mode, of most comedy and of 
realistic fiction. 

If inferior in powers or intelli- 
gence to ourselves... the hero belongs 
to the ironic mode. 
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The polarity out of which stems the gamut 
of modes enumerated above is understood by 
Frye as one between greater or lesser “power of 
action” of the hero. Alternatively, I believe, we 
may regard this polarity as no other than the 
one that I have explored under different aspects 
in the foregoing pages: between the symbolic 
and the actual, between abstract and abstracted 
form, and the complexity of the given. 

In the mythical formulation, meaningfulness 
is achieved in the same manner as in mathematical 
abstraction, by a process of distillation of the rel- 

o// evant from irrelevance, by which a general law or 
pe Y attribute of reality is made manifest. Mythical beings 

/ do not exist in the real world in the same sense that 
perfect circles or straight lines or identities do not exist 

i outside of the mathematical world. The greater “power 
4 of action” of the mythical hero is the result of extrapola- 
Y tion of real events into a conceptual or ideal world. At the 
/ jf other end of literary forms we find meaningfulness diluted 
i by irrelevance; for the archetype, when embodied, falls short 
of perfect expression. Just as the physical law in virtue of 
which all objects fall to earth at the same speed only applies 
perfectly in a vacuum, but is altered by the resistance of air, the 
significance of myth is altered by the “resistance” of matter, of life, of 
concrete existence. 

However, concrete objects are no exception to mathematical 
laws. Such laws are only masked in their concrete expression by the 
complexity of their manifestation. Likewise, in physical reality, physi- 
cal laws are masked because of the complexity of real situations. Only 
in laboratory conditions can the expression of a single law be isolated. 
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Ordinarily a number of laws will converge on a single event and become 
obscured by their convergence, just as the seven colors disappear as 
such when they converge to form white light. As color exists within 
whiteness, all laws exist in concreteness just as well as in abstraction— 
only masked by the simultaneity of their manifestation. In this manner, 
the “ordinary human being” is no less mythical than the god—but isa 
masked god. A masked god, because of his being all the contradictory 
gods and devils at the same time. . 

Because we are not gifted enough to see the mythical in the 
actual we need mythologies—just as we need the abstractions of science 
as a shortcut to our understanding of physical reality. To him who is 
able to see the operation of the great laws in the particulars of life, 
however, all is a symbol. He has no need to create symbols to concen- 
trate a significance, who can perceive the given as the meeting point of 
all possible significances, the interwovenness of all myths. Writers such 
as Shakespeare or Proust do not create symbols: they create—or recre- 
ate—life. In the same way, the authors of patriarchal and matriarchal 
types of literature for children are, predominantly, myth-makers or 
creators of life: creators of characters and settings which will appear to 
justify their own existence, as reality does. 

Aside from the distinction between mythical and symbolical 
abstraction and realistic ordinariness in the nature of characters, the 
literary modes distinguished by Frye relate—as he indicates in the 
quotation above—to the types of plot designated as tragedy and com- 
edy. Tragedy is typically associated with the heroic genre, while com- 
edy usually involves ordinary or sub-ordinary people. Yet what defines 
the distinction between tragedy and comedy is not the degree of my- 
thologizing or extrapolation of reality into the extraordinary—but the 
fate of the characters. In tragedy the hero meets suffering or death, 
while in comedy he meets a “happy ending.” 

Though the tragic-comic dimension of plot and the mythical- 
ordinary dimension of character are frequently associated, this need not 
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be the case. Frye has demonstrated convincingly enough that both 
tragedy and comedy may exist at each one of the “levels” or “modes.” 

At the mythological level tragedy becomes the Dionysian theme 
of the dying God—the theme of the Passion. At the lowest level it is the 
theme of social injustice or bad luck. Comedy at the mythical level is 
the Apollonian theme of a hero accepted by the gods, or, in Christian 
terms, the theme of salvation—as in Dante’s Commedia. At the oppo- 
site level it is the triumph of society over the scoundrel, as in the detec- 
tive story. 

In the two types of books for children that we are discussing, the 
dimensions of plot and mode are associated in a way opposite to the 
classical. The book of the patriarchal-mythical type is built upon the 
traditional pattern of comedy: the triumph of the hero and the defeat of 
the evil characters. Speaking of fairy stories Tolkien has noticed the 
constancy of such happy endings and even suggested a name for it: 


But the “consolation” of fairy tales has another aspect than the 
imaginative satisfaction of ancient desires. Far more important is the 
consolation of the Happy Ending. Almost, I would venture to assert, 
all complete fairy stories must have it. At least, I would say that 
tragedy is the true form of drama, and its highest function; but the 
opposite is true for fairy stories. Since we do not appear to possess a 
word that expresses this opposite—I will call it eucatastrophe. The 
eucatastrophic tale is the true form of the fairy tale in its highest 


function. 
(from The Tolkien Reader by J .R.R.Tolkien ) 


In contrast with this type of plot, the “matriarchal,” realistic and 
tender books end with a characteristic sadness. Since their content has 
been one of uninterrupted delight, their ending could not be other than 
the sweet sadness of an end. Typically as we shall presently see, the 
central character of these books leaves, dies, returns to his country of 
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origin and is missed or mourned—the pattern of tragedy. em, 

The polarity between a mythical mode and a mode of verisimili- 
tude or realism is usually associated not only with that of tragedy and 
comedy, but with one between admiring and ironic attitudes or senti- 
ments. The terms “better” and “worse,” greater and lesser power, etc., 
when applied to the characters of myth or real life, already indicate a 
confusion between both polarities. So does the term “ironical” chosen 
by Frye for the mode in which the hero is of subnormal powers, abilities 
or standing. 

The clearest illustration of the fact that opposition of the mythi- 
cal and the naturalistic does not necessarily entail a polarity of admira- 
tion vs. criticism is to be seen in the two types of children’s fantasy 
under consideration. As in the case of the tragic-comical dimension, the 
usual association of abstraction with a praising-critical dimension is here 
inverted. 

The “hero” of the matriarchal type of book is, as I intend to show 
in the forthcoming chapter, typically non-heroic; and yet, he is at the 
same time more than heroic: divine. He is characteristically a child or 
an animal. By all conventional standards he is less than an adult, and in 
the case of animals, less than a human being. The message of these 
books, however, is a glorification of the small, an apology of the “insig- 
nificant” or that upon which we might tend to look down. 

In the patriarchal books, on the other hand, the hero, for all his 
triumph, is far less glorified than is the child in the alternative kind of 
literature. The hero, as I will attempt to show, is essentially perfectible, 
and the author of his tale shows us how he learns through his mistakes. 
Unlike the matriarchal non-hero, who is presented to us by the author as 
a symbol of perfection, the fairy-tale hero is humored by his creator as 
one who has much to learn from his adventure. 

Summarizing these observations on the place of our two types of 
book in the three dimensions of literary fiction, I shall therefore con- 
clude: the patriarchal book is a mythical and critical comedy; the matri- 
archal book is a relatively realistic and apologetic tragedy. 
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en artificially could we consider form and content separately, 
and thus I have already been speaking of the central character of patriar- 
chal creations as the “hero”: I have not named that of the contrasting 
type of story. I will call him the divine child, thus introducing a concept, 
the expression of which may be not altogether obvious in the books, 
though, I believe, it is part of their essence. 

Whereas books of the heroic type have, as we have seen, a mythical 
or supernaturalistic quality that makes the word “divine” (or its con- 
verse, “demonic” ) explicitly appropriate to describe many of their char- 
acters or events, the works of humanity’s matriarchal component do not 
present us with the notion of a supernatural order distinct from or be- 
yond the natural. Still, even though a beyond is not part of the author’s 
experience or attitude, we have reason to speak of a beyond-within, that 
is to say, a divine quality in the natural world rather than separate from 
it. In theological terms, we may say that these latter books present us 
with a view of immanent divinity, whereas those of legendary type 
emphasize a transcendent divinity. The manifestations of this transcen- 
dent order constitute the substance of the hero’s journey, but not part of 
the life of common people. In a sense deeper than the merely descrip- 
tive, we could say that both types of book are conveying the same mes- 
sage—a touch of the divine, a sense of life’s depth, an intimation of 
intrinsic values—but whereas the works of the heroic type take us out of 
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the ordinary into the extraordinary, out of human reality and into the 
supernatural, the works of the class under discussion present us with the 
extraordinary within the ordinary, the supernatural embodied in the 
natural, the divine as incarnate or immanent in humans. To the extent 
that a view of life is such that no distinction is drawn between God and 
man, the word God loses meaning (such as in the non-theistic religions 
of the East, Buddhism and Taoism), but man becomes endowed with the 
numerous qualities that a dualistic point of view ascribes to the divine. 
And it is to the extent that these books are written from the standpoint of 
such an experience of life that, in them, the intrinsic values (aesthetic, 
human, religious) which heroes foresee in their mythical beyond, here 
emanate from beings and objects of this world. Thus, in saying that the 
central character of the matriarchal creation is a child or childlike being 
with attributes that suggest a divine being, it must be held in mind that 
“divine being” has for these authors a somewhat different meaning. But 
before proceeding with the discussion, let us consider some examples. 

Marcel Druon tells us that soon after Tistou was born, his godpar- 
ents took him to be baptized and told the priest that he was to be called 
Jean-Baptiste. The baby protested, but “like all grown-ups, who never 
understand babies’ protests and have a habit of clinging to their ready- 
made ideas, his godparents merely insisted that the child was to be 
called Jean-Baptiste.” Yet a strange thing happened. The grown-ups 
soon discovered that they were unable to call the boy by the name they 
had given to him, but instead, found themselves calling him Tistou. 
“This,” the author tells us, “simply goes to show that ready-made ideas 
are badly-made ideas, and that grown-ups don't really know what our 
names are, any more than they know, although they pretend they do, 
where we come from, where we are in the world, or what we are here to 
do in it.” 

Already, in the second page of this book, the author has an- 
nounced his theme:the clash between the intrinsic wisdom of the child 
and the prejudiced ignorance of the adult world. Whereas to the patriarchal 
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view, wisdom is the outcome of experience and is associated with age 
(1.e., the “wise old man”), for the matriarchal mind, wisdom is inherent 
in being, rather than acquired; it is born pure in the child and then for- 
gotten. 

Tistou, therefore, is someone who knows more than the grown- 
ups, his readers, “why we are in the world and what we are here to do 
with it.” Furthermore, the reference to “where we come from” indicates 
that the author intends a meaning beyond the biological process of 
gestation: 

“If we have been put into the world merely to become grown-ups,” 
Druon proceeds, “our heads as they grow bigger, very easily absorb 
ready-made ideas, and these ideas, which have been made for a long 
time, are to be found in books. So if we read, or listen attentively to 
people who have read a lot, we can very soon become a grown-up like 
all the others. 

“But if we have been sent into the world on a special mission, if we 
have been charged with the accomplishment of some individual task, 
things are not quite so easy.” 
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So at the beginning of the 

book we know already that Tistou has been sent into the 
world and has a special mission. At the very end of the book, at the last 
line of a chapter headed, “In Which At Last We Find Out Who Tistou 
Was,” we will know that Tistou was an angel. 

Just as the beginning of the book tells us how Tistou was sent 
into the world, the end of it tells us of his leaving it, climbing a ladder 
with no end toward the sky, till “he disappeared forever into that myste- 
rious world of which even people who write stories know nothing.” The 
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whole story then is one in which an intrinsically perfect being passes 
through the world, just as in the Gnostic vision, Christ descended into a 
darkness that comprehends not the light, and arose out of it after his 


crucifixion. 
The cycle of incarnation and return of Tistou is practically identi- 


cal in the work of Druon’s compatriot, Saint-Exupéry. 


The little prince came from the sky, and the end of the book tells 
us of his return to the planet of his origin. Like Tistou, he stands in 
contrast to the inhabitants of this earth as an exemplar of a peculiar kind 
of purity and wisdom that is the book’s message: 


“a. a brilliantly lighted express train shook the switchman's 
cabin as it rushed by with a roar like thunder. 
“They are in a great hurry,” said the little prince. “What are 


they looking for?" 


a 
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“Not even the locomotive engineer knows that,” said the 
switchman. 

And a second brilliantly lighted express thundered by, in the 
opposite direction. 

“Are they coming back already?” demanded the little prince. 
“These are not the same ones,” said the switchman. “It is an ex- 
change.” 

“Were they not satisfied where they were?” asked the little 
prince. 

“No one is ever satisfied where he is,” said the switchman. 
And they heard the roaring thunder of a third brilliantly lighted ex- 
press. 

“Are they pursuing the first travellers?” demanded the little 
prince. 

“They are pursuing nothing at all,” said the switchman. “They 
are asleep in there, or if they are not asleep they are yawning. Only 
the children are flattening their noses against the window panes.” 


The child is the one who is actively interested in reality. The 
grown-ups, both in The Little Prince and Tistou are too preoccupied 
with being important to remember what is important: “It is the time you 
have wasted for your rose that makes your rose so important.” 

Whereas the story of Tistou or that of the little prince are those of 
a being who comes from the beyond and lives in the life here, the typical 
story of the hero is one that starts his journey here but lives his heroic 
journey in the beyond. And at his return, like the prodigal son, the 
divine child leaves this world, whereas the hero comes back as a leader 
of men. The divine child is one who has not lost awareness of his 
origin, the ground of being. The hero is one who has fallen, who has 
been engulfed by the world, but who still feels the longing to re-estab- 
lish his connection with his deeper nature. His quest is his “returning” 
and his returning to the world is like a re-birth. 


Divine Child and the Hero 


The motif of coming into the world, 
_ most naturally expressed by the child, is in 
E Jarrell’s book conveyed not only by the 
boy, but by the mermaid, for she is one 
that comes from the ocean, beyond the 
world of differentiations: 


A “The land is new.” The hunter gave 
s her a puzzled look. She said swiftly, 
“They say all good comes from the 
sea. But the land is new. The land 
is...” Here she said one of her own 
words and then asked impatiently, 
“You have legs, I have not legs. The 
moon is white, the sky is black. 
What is that?” 

“Different?” 

“Different! Different! The land is 
different!” 


The ocean is a realm of 
sameness: 


“When it storms for the people, no 
matter how terribly it storms, the storm 
isn’t real—swim down a few strokes and 

it’s calm there. Down there it’s always 
calm. 

“All proceeds from the ocean and goes 

back to it. You can find anything down in 

the sea. The ships sail over it for a while, 
but at last they sink—in the end everything 
comes to us.” 
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According to the sea people, everything good comes from the 
sea, and they regard the mermaid’s incursion into land as a mistake. The 
mermaid, though, like the divine child, is one who stands between the 
two worlds. Knowing a sameness, she enjoys differences with the same 
enjoyment of those children who, in Saint Exupéry’s passage, “flatten 
their noses against the window pane.” What to the sea people is a transit 
into something worse (a “fall,” “descent”), we see through the 
mermaid’s experience as the miracle of incarnation, the gift of life. For 
not only does the mermaid come into the world and must learn human 
language like a child; also, she is one who can see everything in this 
world with a wonder that is only possible to one who conceives the 
alternative of not being. The hero strives for perfection and suffers 
when obstructed in his longing for adventure. The mermaid, who can be 
content with nothingness and sameness, can say of the sea people, “they 
don’t know how to be bored or miserable.” Making mistakes is not part 
of her nature, but precisely because this is so, she can enjoy them: 
“Whenever anything went wrong, she laughed and found it funny.” 

From the illustrations and discussions above, it will be clear that 
the child is not coincidentally the central character in the books under 
discussion, nor is the child in them as a purely formal resource or means 
to interest children as readers. The axis of these books is a child, be- 
cause of certain qualities which the child expresses best.* Still, there are 
alternative images that convey some of these childlike qualities, images 
whose significance becomes clearer when we direct our attention to 
childlikeness, itself. 


* There are exceptions to this, however. Among the four books in our sample of the type, the 
exceptions are Charlotte, the spider, and the mermaid. Another instance, not in our sample, 
is Mary Poppins (by P.L. Travers). Mary Poppins, who is an adult, enacts the Divine Child 
motif of arrival and departure, by entering the scene as if from a world of mystery and leaving 
it with a determination that is met with grief. She does not quest, like the hero, but is. She 
does not journey into a magical kingdom, but seems to come from one. 
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One of the aspects of childlikeness is that which we have already 
touched upon: an intrinsic all-rightness, a natural wisdom, an 
uncreated value brought into the world rather 
than wrought out of it, a quality of attention 
or “thereness” that is man’s birthright, but 
which he all too often loses. Whatever 
values the child would present are values 
inseparable from our being, the values 
of our origin in nature, “childlikeness” 
being no more than the undistorted 
expression of them, their unveiled 
manifestation. 

Thus the child stands for 
something that is in man as his 
origin, his foundation, his most 
intrinsic isness, an essence that 
culture covers up, and the 
childlike attitude is one of 
trusting one’s nature, taking 
the basic all-rightness of life 
for granted, rather than 
assuming that life is a 
wrongness to be righted 
through effort, as is the 
point of view of the hero. 


In its significance of 
undistorted nature, Original 
wisdom, trust in the work- 
ings of the universe, and 
spontaneity, the closest to 
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the child is the animal, and indeed, we find animals to be of particular 
importance in these child-centered books. The Animal Family tells us 
this from its very title; the little prince’s teacher is a fox, and his only 
helper a snake; Tistou’s only friends are animals (aside from the gar- 
dener, who in turn talks only to his plants). All our child characters 
understand the language of animals (or, in the case of the mermaid, the 
ocean people), and are close to them, and the significance of this—clear 
from the context—explains that frequent motif of “understanding the 
language of animals” or the language of all beings, in the legends and 
fairy tales. 

The child of our stories can understand the animals because he is 
one with the animal that he is; he has not become alienated from the 
ground of his biological being. The child, like the animal, is a creature 
of nature, an unheroic creature that feels, needs warmth, loves and is 
interested in his surroundings. Furthermore, he is a creature of nature in 
that he is nature; his actions are those of nature through him; his attitude 
is that of letting go in trusting acceptance of his impulses, rather than 
manipulating himself in the ascetic discipline of the hero, trying to 
overcome the “weakness” of nature and personal needs. 

Of the three main characters in Charlotte’s Web, one is a girl 
(who is able to understand the talk of animals), another a pig, and the 
third a spider, Charlotte, who gives the book its name. This spider 
hangs from her web above the top of the place where Wilbur the pig 
lies, and throughout the story we see her in roles suggesting that she and 
the pig are like the higher and lower self of one being, an intellectual 
and a carnal function, the collaboration between which constitutes the 
story. 

In the introduction to Wilbur, Charlotte shows him that she is 
carnivorous; she eats flesh, and Wilbur knows that he is flesh, and that 
unless a miracle occurs he must expect to be eaten. The book is about 
this “miracle” —the natural, ordinary magic of the spider. Wilbur is 
childlikeness gua biological creature that eats, sleeps, feels lonely 
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sometimes, itches and scratches, feels alive. Charlotte is childlikeness 
qua trust in nature, grace without effort. Consider the following ex- 


cerpts: 


... All the sounds made him feel comfortable and happy, for he loved 
life and loved to be a part of the world on a summer evening. But as 
he lay there he remembered what the old sheep had told him. The 
thought of death came to him and he began to tremble 

with fear. “Charlotte?” he said, softly. 

“Yes, Wilbur?” 

“I don’t want to die.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said 
Charlotte in a comforting voice. 

... “Were you serious when you promised 
that you would keep them from killing me?” 

“I was never more serious in my life. 
I am not going to let you die, Wilbur.” 

“How are you going to save me?” 
asked Wilbur, whose curiosity was very 
strong on this point. 

“Well,” said Charlotte vaguely, “I 
don’t really know, but I am working on a 
plan.” 

“That's wonderful,” said Wilbur. 
“How is the plan coming? Have you got very 
far with it?...” Wilbur was trembling again 
but Charlotte was cool and collected. 


Wilbur was only too eager to help, but when 
he asked Charlotte what he could do, this is the 
answer he had: 
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“Well,” replied Charlotte, “you must try to build yourself up. I want 
you to get plenty of sleep and stop worrying. Never hurry, never 
worry! Chew your food thoroughly and eat every bit of it, except you 
must leave just enough for Templeton. Gain weight and stay well— 
that’s the way you can help.” 


What she is telling the pig is “just be yourself,” “Do your thing 
and let me do mine.” And if we see them as the angelic and the crea- 
ture-like aspects of our child’s nature, we may read the advice of Char- 
lotte as letting each one of our functions operate according to its inborn 
propensities, in trust that all will be the best way it can be. 

Another passage makes this attitude even more explicit: 


Charlotte was naturally patient. She knew from experience that if she 
waited long enough, a fly would come to her web, and she felt sure 
that if she thought long enough about Wilbur’s problem, an idea would 
come to her mind. 


“Cease striving,” says Chuang-tze, “and transformation will 
ensue.” That is the way of the spider, and that of the divine child. It is a 
way of trust and effortlessness, in direct opposition to the hero’s way of 
effortful striving. Chinese thought is pervaded with this attitude, so 
foreign to our Faustian West. 

“Just sit and spring will come,” says another Chinese poem. 
There is nothing that we can do to make spring come or to delay it. Is 
there anything that we can really “do,” but to let life flow, within and 
without? Whereas, for the Oriental, the way of non-action is that of 
supreme action, the Westerner distrusts that anything important will be 
accomplished without “his” doing, or that things would develop well 
without his control or intervention. 

That striving which, seen from the most favorable perspective, 
seems to us as the hero’s quest, from the perspective of the divine child 
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is the “grown-up’s” interference with the all-rightness of nature, a trying 
to right an imaginary wrong that makes everything all wrong in the 
process. 

Another aspect of the child in these stories is his being small, less 
than an adult, undeveloped, frequently underestimated, ignored, si- 
lenced or rejected by the adult world as naive, childish, irrelevant, or 
“crazy.” The divine child is the divine-within-smallness, the divine- 
within-the-invisible, the greatest good in the guise of a good-for-noth- 
ing, wisdom in the guise of foolishness. 

Saint Exupéry opens his first chapter telling us how, when he was 
six years old, he made two drawings that the grown-ups did not appreci- 
ate; instead, they advised him to devote himself to geography, history, 
arithmetic and grammar. One of his drawings, which depicted a boa 
constrictor after having swallowed an elephant, he took to be threaten- 
ing, but adults only reacted to it with the comment, “Why should anyone 
be frightened by a hat?” 

“Grown-ups never understand anything by themselves, and it’s 
tiresome for children to be always and forever explaining things to 
them.” So, he tells us, he lived his life alone, and the first person he 
really talked to was the little prince, who immediately understood his 
drawings. 

The “just a hat” response of the grown-up world runs like a 
motif with many variations throughout the pages of the book. For 
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instance, when a Turkish astronomer presented to an international astro- 
nomical congress his discovery of Asteroid B-612 (where the little 
prince lived) nobody believed him because of his costume. Only after 
Turkey’s reform, when the European costume was adoped in the country 
and the astronomer gave his demonstration again, did everyone accept 
his report. 

The wisdom of the child, his undistorted sense of the important, 
his intrinsic justice, are brushed aside as “childish,” and this is as in- 
separable from the divine child theme as tragedy is inseparable from 
divinity in the Christian symbol of the Passion. And the adult “just a 
hat” reaction is just one more aspect of man’s estrangement from that 
capacity which these works stand for in their apology of a child; one of 
wonder and wide-eyed appreciation of the world which is the perfect 
opposite of all “nothing buts”; that nose-against-the-window-pane 
interest of the child in the midst of an indifferent world, his receptivity, 
sensitivity, and attention. 

When Fern’s mother (in Charlotte’s Web) heard that she was 
speaking of “us,” meaning everybody in the barn cellar (Wilbur and the 
sheep and the lambs and the goose and all the others, including the 
spider), she was alarmed. And she was even more alarmed when she 
went into explaining how Charlotte congratulated the goose when the 
goslings hatched: 


After she had left the room, Mrs. Arable spoke in a low voice 


to her husband. 
“I worry about Fern,” she said. “Did you hear the way she 
rambled on about the animals, pretending that they talked?” 


But the doctor, when consulted on the matter, proved to have 
enough childlikeness in him: 
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“Tam a doctor. Doctors are supposed to understand everything, but I 
don’t understand everything, and I don’t intend to let it worry me.” 


His wisdom was the Socratic knowledge of ignorance, the Oriental 
acceptance of the irrational, the divine child’s trust in the given: 


“I never heard one say anything,” he replied, “but that proves nothing. 
It is quite possible that an animal has spoken civilly to me and I didn’t 
catch the remark because J was not paying attention. Children pay 
better attention than grown-ups... Perhaps if people talked less then 
animals would talk more.” 


The last statement in the quotation above is particularly expres- 
sive of the philosophy of life that is speaking to us through this group of 
books. “If people talked less,” we can also take to mean, “if people got 
out of nature’s way.” The passive view is that everything desirable will 
proceed without effort if we will just let it, like the patient spider, with- 
out rushing in with our hyperactive and control-mad little ego. Ina 
sense, the child’s smallness implies not only a minus to the eyes of a 
grown-up world, but the highest asset of unobtrusiveness. For unob- 
trusiveness in the divine scheme of nature is all that man, in view of life, 
can aspire to, and in his humbling himself before the great laws may lie 
his only true greatness. In his unassuming smallness, the child fulfills 
what a Zen master would proclaim as the ideal state of man: to live with 
an empty heart, which may thus be filled by the world. 

In view of the discussion above, we might reformulate the divine 
child as a divine smallness; that is, what is divine is precisely the being- 
out-of-the-way, the emptiness that lets al] things be in its space, and 
which, from the point of view of a grandiose and imaginative ego, isa 
contemptible non-entity. That absence of grown-upness, with all its 
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is not a negative void, but precisely the 


4) 


chatter of doing and busyness 


opposite, a void that life fills without ever filling up. Conversely, one 


who is full of such doing, trying, and ready-made ideas, has no space in 


his heart for the world, or for its emissary, 


the child. The paradox of 


the last shall be the 
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smallness which is the divine child’s greatness ( 
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first”) goes through the episodes of these books on many levels, and this 


is expressed through other ideas than that of childlikeness; 


unimportant objects,” the importance of detail 


silence, 


and so on. 
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manipulate men in order to save the pig’s life, she was to remain anony- 
mous. Aside from this, her power-in-smallness in this story was made 
effective by the highly intentional and yet minimal act of weaving in her 
web above the pig-pen, the words, SOME PIG. This was regarded as a 
miracle by the farmers, and evidence—not of a special spider—but of a 
special pig: 


“Don't tell anybody else,” said the minister. “We don’t know what it 
means yet, but perhaps if I give thought to it, I can explain it in my 
sermon and point out the fact that this community has been visited bya 
wondrous animal.” 


The effect of Charlotte’s work again echoes the theme of power 
of the small; those frail words on the spider’s web mobilize the whole 
village. Later in the story the word on the web will change to “terrific” 
and again, we can see how the idea creates the reality: 


“Lurvy,” he called, “There is to be no more cow manure thrown down 
into the pig pen. I have a terrific pig. I want that pig to have clean, 
bright straw every day for its bedding. Understand?” 


Thus, the mere invisibility of the spider, followed by the intangi- 
bility of the idea, controlling the course of events, speak to us of a 
power of the spirit that can dominate all that men usually call power: 
the victory of the intangible over the tangible and of meaning over 
matter. In Tistou of the Green Thumbs, this is a victory of beauty over 
the power of economics and politics, for his hidden gift resulted in the 
beautification of the slums and the arrest of a war. This, which might be 
taken as a mere metaphor, now even economists are beginning to be- 
lieve; it is often that which is “of no economic importance” that leads to 
economic development, while an order based on the administration of 
acknowledged goods may lead to Sterility and stagnation. 
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In The Little Prince, smallness speaks to us through a variety of 
images, many of which stress the value of quality rather than quantity, 
intention rather than extension, meaning and feeling rather than external 
appearances: 


“You are not very powerful. You haven't even any feet. You 
can not even travel... .” 

“I can carry you further than any ship could take you,” said the 
snake. 

“He was only a fox like a hundred thousand foxes. But I have 
made him my friend, and now he is unique in all the world.” 

“It is only with the heart that one can see rightly; what is 
essential is invisible to the eye.” 

“The house, the stars, the desert—what gives them their beauty 
is something that is invisible... !” 

“This water was indeed a different thing from ordinary nourish- 
ment. Its sweetness was born of the walk under the stars, the song of 
the pulley, the effort of my arms.” 

“The men where you live,” said the little prince, “raise five 
thousand roses in the same garden—and they do not find in it what 
they are looking for, and yet what they are looking for could be found 
in one single rose or in a little water.” 


El 


After having discussed the child as the undistorted original right- 
ness of nature and as the power of smallness and weakness, we may pass 
on to a consideration of the third aspect of this theme, which makes 
these child-centered books essentially books that convey tender feelings; 
the child as both a giver and a receiver of love. 

It is in the essence of that undistorted rightness of nature to be 
loved and to be lovable. The child’s weakness and smallness is pre- 
sented by these authors as a factor of added lovability: 
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“You move me to pity—you are so weak on this earth made of gran- 
ite,” said the snake to the little prince on his first day on earth. 

“I can help you, someday, if you grow too homesick for your own 
planet.” 


The giving and receiving of love are intertwined in the story of 
the little girl Fern and the pig Wilbur, who share the child role in the 
first chapters of Charlotte's Web: “Where's Papa going with that axe?” 
starts the book. Some pigs had been born and the farmer intended to do 
away with the runt of 
the litter. It’s very 
small and weak, and 
will never amount to 
anything. 

“Do away with it?” 
creaked Fern. “You mean kill it? Just 
because it is smaller than the others?” 

The following two pages are an account 
of her intercession for that pig while she tried to pull 
the axe out of her father’s hand: “But it’s unfair,” she 
repeated. “The pig couldn't help being small, could it? If 7 
had been very small at birth, would you have killed me?” 

Finally she won, and it was now up to her to mother the little 
animal, nursing him with a bottle: “He’s yours,” said Mr. Arable. 
“Saved from an untimely death and may the good Lord forgive me for 
this foolishness.” 

Fern’s childlikeness is expressed in her openness to enjoy “the 
runt” that her parents would discard. To identify with the little animal 
and thus mother him: “Oh, look at him! He’s absolutely perfect!” 
Wilbur’s childlikeness is manifest in his enjoying Fern, and letting 
himself be mothered. “Wilbur loved his milk and he was never happier 
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than when Fern was warming up a bottle for him. He would stand and 
gaze up at her with adoring eyes.” 

I have italicized “loved” and “adoring” to emphasize that beyond 
a mere choice of words, there is love and adoring in the receiving as 
well as the giving. And is Fern’s “giving” the taking care of the pig? 
That is the gift she “received” from her father as a result of her insis- 
tence. We “grown-ups” have separated the concept of giving and re- 
ceiving, calling the former the nobler and equating it with “love.” The 
love that the child in our books stands for, though, is either both or none, 
just as the baby sucking at the breast does the mother a physiological 
favor and gives her pleasure. Such love is the love of what is, beyond 
the concepts of giving and receiving, the action of the moment, regard- 
less of gain or loss: “It is the time you have wasted for your rose that 
makes your rose so important.” 

The child is unheroically contented in that he gives to what is at 
hand, and finds himself in the process. The hero is always preparing 
himself for the quest, and even when it comes to the heroic deed, only 
apparently does he give himself, for he acts out of interest and personal 
striving, and not out of selflessness. 

When the little prince, on his way to the earth, stopped at differ- 
ent planets inhabited by the different types of aberrations of man (which 
he later found on our planet in great numbers), he came to one where 
there was nobody but the lamplighter and nothing but a street lamp. “It 
may well be that this man is absurd,” he said, “but he’s not so absurd as 
the king, the conceited man, the business man, and the tippler. For at 
least his work has some meaning. When he lights his street lamps, it is 
as if he brought one more star to life, or one flower.” And later he adds, 
“Nevertheless he is the only one of them all who does not seem to be 
ridiculous. Perhaps that is because he is thinking of something else 
besides himself.” 

This quality of “thinking of something else besides himself” is 
not only that which is involved in what we conventionally regard as 
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love, but in all that we have discussed of the child’s approach to the 
world; his nose-against-the-window-pane interest, his wonder, his will- 
ingness to “lose” time with the “unimportant,” his sharp ears for the talk 
of animals, perceptible to him in his own silence, his taking the good- 
ness of things for granted and his letting be. In a way, the child has 
nothing to give up when he gives, for he is a nothingness filled by na- 
ture. A grown-up, of the kind presented to us in these books of the 
child, would, in contrast, have to give himself up; his “ready-made 
ideas,” his concern with “matters of importance,” power, order, wealth, 
and so on. A love that, for the latter, would be self-sacrifice and surren- 
der, to the child is natural and most easy for he has (or is) nothing to 
sacrifice, and surrender to life is his very essence. As the mermaid said, 
with an error in speech that—according to the hunter—gave much more 
sense to her statement: “Let and live let.” 

The culmination of the love theme is seen as an issue which 
constitutes a motif by itself and places the child’s stories and the hero 
tales in sharp contrast. This is the love of the “unlovable” or the “not 
lovely”; love of the faulty, disturbing, or at least, what might be consid- 
ered thus from a point of view other than that of love. 

One aspect of this theme we have already encountered is the 
weakness of the creature that most naturally evokes the response of 
love. Conversely, love is love of the “small,” i.e., love of a being for 
itself, beyond achievement, usefulness, ability, and all that which might 
constitute its “greatness.” The hero’s “love” of greatness is not really 
love, but admiration, yearning, self-satisfaction in the confirmation of 
his ideal. But when Fern saves the little pig from her father’s axe, the 
pig of which the farmer had said, “a weakling makes trouble,” that was, 
as she put it, “a matter of life and death.” 

Thus, in speaking of the love for the creature qua creature, which 
is so much of the love for a child, and the love for animals, we are 
already entering into a domain of love-for-the-deficient. There can be 
no lack of love, for what is loved is life itself, through its particular 
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manifestations. And when Being is loved beyond its qualities, there is 
no smallness, ineffectiveness, incapacity. In a sense, it may be said that 
pure love is unconditional. That is how the hunter was happy enough to 
live with the mermaid and did not care that she did not keep house for 
him. “If you had a seal that could talk, would you want it to sweep the 
floor?” he said. What he could have said more simply was, “If you had 
a seal that could be a seal... .” 

He was contented enough to have a mermaid for her being what 
she was, rather than for anything she could do, as the little prince loved 
his frail rose for her own sake. 

The same that applies to lack, weakness, and absence of accom- 
plishment can also apply to more possible mistakes. For, while the 
purpose-oriented mind will see a mistake as an obstacle, and hate every 
wrong move or interference with his achievement, the purpose-free love 
of existence can laugh at mistakes, or regard them 
with compassion for the distress of humans that 
must judge so harshly. Thus, when Jarrell 
emphasizes that the mermaid practically did 
not know mistakes (emphasizing the 
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arbitrary desires of our egos. 

A third expression of unconditionality in love beyond its persis- 
tence and faith in lack of failure, is the capacity to accept the distortions 
more ingrained in a person’s being in the form of psychopathology. 

The little prince had trouble, at first, in loving his neurotic rose: 


So, too, she began very quickly to torment him with her vanity, 
which was, if the truth be known, a little difficult to deal with. One 
day, for instance, when she was speaking of her four thorns, she said to 
the little prince, “Let the tigers come with their claws!” 

“There are not tigers on my planet,” the little prince objected. 
“and anyway, tigers do not eat 
weeds.” 

“I am not a weed,” the 
flower replied, sweetly. 

“Please excuse me...” 

“T am not at all afraid of 
tigers,” she went on, “but I have 
a horror of drafts. I suppose 
you wouldn’t have a screen for 
fie?” 


The little prince started by 
thinking that this was a very com- 
plex creature, but soon came to 
doubt her and felt unhappy. Only 
during his sojourn in the earth, 
would the little prince learn more 
about love, so that he could Say, 
“this talk of claws, which disturbed 
me so much, should only have filled 
my heart with tenderness and pity.” 
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Still, the rose’s vanity is not the greatest wrongness in Saint 
Exupéry’s book. It is the world of grown-ups in general, an essentially 
masculine world of rulership, ownership, need of honor and applause, 
which he shows us throughout the little prince’s journey from planet to 
planet. If there is anything like an antagonist to the child, it is the 
grown-up. But the antagonist is only one-sidedly so; whereas child- 
likeness is, in these works, condemned to non-existence by the grown- 
ups’ values, the little prince only reacts to the various personages he 
meets with a puzzled, “the grown-ups are very strange,” or even, “the 
grown-ups are altogether extraordinary.” 

The contrast between the child’s and the grown-ups’ attitude 
toward deviance is most clearly expressed by the following passage 
from Tistou, who is being given private instruction by Mr. Father's 
manager, Mr. Turnbull: 


“The present lesson is about order... What in your opinion is 
the most important thing in a town?” 

“The botanical gardens,” said Tistou. 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Turnbull. “The most important thing 
in a town is order. Without order, a town, a country, a society, are 
merely chaff before the wind and cannot endure. Order is essential, 
and in order to maintain it, disorder must be punished.” 

“Mr. Turnbull must be right, of course,” thought Tistou, “but 
why did he have to shout so loudly...” 

“Pay attention, Tistou. What is order?” asked Mr. Turnbull 
severely. 

“Order? It’s when one is happy.” 

Mr. Turnbull said, “Hm!” And his ears turned even redder 
than they normally were. Soon after, Mr. Turnbull was to show 
Tistou the prison, a huge gray building without windows that he 
regarded “a monument to the maintenance of order.” 
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“Why did the builder put those horrible spikes everywhere?” 
asked Tistou. “What use are they?” 

“They stop prisoners escaping.” 

“If the prison wasn’t so ugly,” said Tistou, “perhaps they’d feel 
less desire to leave it.” 

“Y ou ought to know that the prisoner is a wicked man.” 
“And so they put him in there to cure him of his wickedness, 
do they?” asked Tistou. 

“They try...” 

“Surely he’d learn much quicker if the prison wasn’t so ugly...” 
... through the gates Tistou saw prisoners walking silently around in a 
circle, their heads bowed. 

They looked terribly unhappy with their shaven heads, their 
striped clothes and their heavy boots. 

“What are they doing!” 

“Tt’s their recreation hour,” said Mr. Turnbull. 

“Well, really,” thought Tistou, “if that’s what their recreation is 
like, what must their hours of school be! This prison really is too 
dismal.” He felt like crying and was silent during the whole walk 
home. 


The contrast between the divine child’s compassion and the 
vindictive and authoritarian aggression of the average human being is 
one more form of the expression of the contrast between the attitudes of 
the patriarchal and the matriarchal minds. Whereas the former is correc- 
tive and expects development or progress or goodness to result from 
effort applied from without, the latter trusts the self-corrective tendency 
of nature, and the intrinsic goodness of man. It conceives not of correc- 
tion but of help, and this help in turn is seen as a restoration of some- 
thing natural, the mere fulfillment of ordinary needs. 

Tistou’s help comes from his “green thumb,” a miraculous and 
secret digit of his by means of which he can cause plants to grow from 
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one day to another wherever he pokes with his fingers. The image is 
expressive of the force of nature for which he stands, and in which he is 
not more than a vehicle. As Moustache, his teacher, explains; “You see, 
there are seeds everywhere, not only in the earth, but on the roofs of the 
houses, on window ledges, on pavements, fences and walls. Hundreds 
of millions of seeds which come to nothing. There they are, waiting for 
a puff of wind to blow them into a garden or a field. But often they die 
between two stones, without a chance of ever becoming flowers. But if a 
green thumb lights on one of them, wherever it may be, the flower grows 
at once.” 

The divine child is that green thumb. 

And the seed. And the flower. 

At the end of Druon’s book, when Tistou with his green thumbs 
had managed to stop a war (much to the distress of the grown-up 
people) Mr. Turnbull himself came to admit: “It’s no good trying to 
oppose the forces of nature.” 


The Grown-Ups 


E discussing the central character of these books as a divine 
child, a child of nature, of divine smallness and divine love, we have 
seen something of the contrasting character in the same work—the 
grown-up. The adult is the counter-theme to the child in the same way 
that the monster or witch is the counter-theme to the hero. 

But whereas the hero’s enemy is evil, the child’s antagonist 
cannot be seen as evil—so long as we look at him with the divine child’s 
eyes. The non-existence of evil, the absence of a conception of positive 
evil is inseparable from the philosophy of life that creates the books of 
the Child, and that is implicit in the figure of the Child himself. The 
Child’s forgiveness is not the least of the outcome of a “moral principle” 
but the direct consequence of his view of “evil” as mistaken nonsense, 
puzzling absurdity, and his unshakable trust in the basic goodness of all. 
If he were more articulate, he might well say, “Forgive them for they do 
not know what they do.” 

The form of the child’s adversary is quite realistic, in contrast 
with the hero’s enemy. Instead of agents of evil, we find people with 
characterological difficulties; instead of dragons and sorcerers or dark 
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powers, here we see quite ordinary people. In this we see once more the 
fruit of a mind less prone to symbolize than that at work in the hero 
stories. For ordinary people are the very real enemy that we have all met 
in our process of growing up. Precisely because these books are speak- 
ing of this world and not a beyond, they constitute works of social 
criticism; benevolent, tender and humorous criticism, yet criticism after 
all. 

Let us examine what the target of their criticism is, more pre- 
cisely. 

In contrast with the child’s smallness and “poverty of spirit” the 
grown-up is important, big and rich in knowing (ready-made ideas). In 
contrast to the child’s closeness to nature, his spontaneity, he represents 
control and worry (about the outcome of 

his controlling). In contrast to the 
a 2 Child's sense of beauty and empathy, 
Li he is insensitive or indifferent; and 
ea) instead of being loving and tender, 
he is hostile and tough. Let us 
look in greater detail at these four 
attributes: self-importance, 
control, insensitive- 
ness, and aggression: 


The fourth planet 
S belonged to a 
i Businessman. This 
man was so much 
occupied that he did 
not even raise his 
head at the little 
prince’s arrival. 
“Good morning,” the 
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little prince said to him. “Your cigarette has gone out.” [note his 
estrangement from actuality, the other side of busy-ness.—C. 
Naranjo]. 

“Three times two makes five. Five and seven make twelve. 
Twelve and three make fifteen. Good morning. Fifteen and seven 
make twenty-two. Twenty-two and six make twenty-eight. J haven't 
time to light it again...” 

“Five hundred million what?” asked the little prince. 

“Eh, are you still there? Five hundred and one million—I can’t 
stop... I have so much to do! 7 am concerned with matters of conse- 
quence. I don’t amuse myself with balderdash. Two and five make 
Seven 


Just as the little prince’s emptiness of self makes him open to a 
rose, and even to a businessman, the businessman’s feeling of impor- 
tance, his being busy with “matters of consequence” make him oblivious 
to the little prince, and even to the stars that he is counting. The impor- 
tance that he gives to his business (which in turn, lends him importance) 
is therefore the source of his insensitiveness, an item in our fourfold list. 

Analogous is the case of Fern's father, the matter-of-fact, practi- 
cal farmer. The first page of the book tells us how the eight-year-old girl 
ran after him, as he went to the pigsty with an axe, and sobbed, “Please 
don’t kill it... It’s unfair.” 


“Fern,” he said gently, “you will have to learn to control your- 


seli 
“Control myself,” yelled Fern. “This is a matter of life and 


death, and you talk about controlling myself.” 


The contraposition is not only between sensitivity and callous- 
ness, but between control and openness to “matters of life and death.” 
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Practicality is the argument for the killing (“I know more about raising a 
litter of pigs than you do. A weakling makes trouble.”) But control 
comes in the service of practicality. How could he live successfully if 
he were to listen to voices like that of a child—both Fern and his child 
within? Control is needed to maintain the status quo. When the pattern 
taken by a life establishes itself along a course other than natural, con- 
trol and discipline will be necessary to protect it from the invasion of 
Nature, the attack of reality. Thus, while the child’s attention is easy and 
natural, a Mr. Turnbull must raise his voice if he wants to be listened to. 
And unsuccessfully, for Druon tells us that, “When grown-ups raise their 
voices, little boys do not listen.” 

Therefore, of these three, importance, insensitivity, and control, 
the first appears to be the more fundamental. The lack of receptivity to 
the actual or to beauty is just a consequence of a “greater investment” of 
interest; control is the faculty needed to maintain this basically unnatural 
state of affairs. Nature always only needs “allowing”: a channel to 
flow through, a “nothingness,” whereas a tendency running against 
nature needs “doing”: a somebody, an ego. 


What is it that the grown-ups in our stories defend with such 
investment of energy? 

One aspect of this, as we have seen, is a concern with “practical- 
ity.” The term, in this context, means monetary gain, and also, more 
vaguely, the opposition to the “impractical,” i.e., “childish irrelevance” 
to the aim of gain. To that end, Mr. Turnbull could say of Tistou, report- 
ing to his father: “His generous feelings are uncurbed by a sense of 
realities.” 

The businessman's (meaning here the ego’s) notion of reality, 
though, as Saint-Exupéry shows us, is not at all realistic: 


“Ah, you mean the stars?” 
“Yes, that’s it. The stars.” 
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“And what do you do with five hundred million stars?” 

“Five hundred and one million, and six hundred twenty-two 
thousand, seven hundred thirty-one. I am concerned with matters of 
consequence: I am accurate.” 

“And what do you do with these stars?” 

“What do I do with them?” 

MES 

“Nothing. I own them.” 


Of course, this was to the little prince, entertaining, rather poetic, 
but of no “consequence.” 

What Saint-Exupéry is showing us is the blind compulsion of the 
owning, the pride of having beyond all use or realistic need; an effect of 
“owning”or being not unlike that which the businessman derives from 
his being accurate: it makes him feel that he is somebody. 

The equivalent of “material possessions” in mental possessions 1s 
shown by Saint Exupéry in the figure of a geographer. Like the busi- 
nessman who has no use for his stars, but only the satisfaction derived 
from the idea of ownership, the geographer has never seen the lands he 
maps. “The geographer is much too important to go loafing about. He 
does not leave his desk. But he receives the explorers in his study.” 
Still, it is enough for him that “geographies are the books which, of all 
books, are most concerned with matters of consequence. They never 
become old-fashioned.” 

Saint Exupéry’s geographer can be compared to Druon’s botanist 
who studies the miraculous plants made to grow by Tistou around the 
prison. He says, speaking of grown-ups: “If something new happens in 
the world, they become determined to prove that this new thing re- 
sembles something they know about already.” 

And then, the botanists: 


They arrived from all over the place, by plane, by air, taxi and a few on 
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bicycles even. Botanists are people who busy themselves cutting up 
flowers or giving them unpronounceable names, drying them between 
sheets of blotting paper and seeing how long it takes them to lose their 
colors. [Notice their fast tempo, hyper-activity and the insensitivity to 
actuality or its beauty.—C.N.] 

“It's a profession that requires a great deal of study.” 

[Control, discipline, effort, involved in what is not nature’s graceful 
way.—C.N.] 

When a lot of botanists gather together, they call themselves a 
congress. There was a congress of botanists at Mirepoil. There exists 
an infinite variety of flowers, but only three kinds of botanists: distin- 
guished botanists, famous botanists, and eminent botanists. 


Aside from the self-importance derived from owning (anything 
from a “miraculous” pig to the stars) and labeling things, the books 
show us the grown-up as one who takes pride in authority and power. 
This aspect of the ego, where self-importance, control and aggression 
converge, 1s caricatured by Saint Exupéry as a king who lives all by 
himself in his planet—an image already expressive of how the ego, in 
contrast with the child, is always by himself, controlling or studying, or 
standing out but not in true contact with the given. Such aloneness is 
the diametrical opposite of the child’s friendship with the animals and 
understanding of them, his kinship with the small. Not being in contact 
with reality, the conceptual or symbolical world of the ego is necessarily 
simpler—there is “an infinite variety of flowers, but only three kinds of 
botanists.” Thus, for Saint Exupéry’s king: “Ah! Here is a subject,” he 
exclaimed when he saw the little prince coming, and the latter’s reac- 
tion, “How could he recognize me when he has never seen me before?” 
conveys both his naivete and the king’s mind concerning what Druon 
calls “ready-made ideas.” Saint-Exupéry goes on to tell us that the little 


prince “did not know how the world is simplified for kings. To them, all 
men are subjects.” 
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Saint Exupéry’s king was aware enough of reality, so that he had 
realized, like Mr. Turnbull, that “it’s no good trying to oppose the forces 
of nature.” Being wise enough to recognize his helplessness in making 
things go differently than how they go, he had found the answer in his 
need for rulership in giving the right orders. Thus, when the little prince 
yawned, the king at first reprimanded him for his breach of etiquette and 
forbade him to do so again: but when the 
former explained how he couldn’t help it, N 
the king switched to “I order you to yawn. | + Ko. ve 
It is years since I have seen anyone yawn- Ay i i Pa 


ing. Yawns to me, are an object of curios- y Hoe z t 
ity,” etc; for he “fundamentally insisted , i ee Y 
that his authority be respected. He { s 


tolerated no disobedience. But, because 
he was a very good man, he made his 
orders reasonable.” 

Thus it was that even the 
stars obeyed him—he was 
ruler of the whole 
universe, and when the El 
little prince asked him ily im) 
for a sunset, he was We 
assured that he would - 
have it, “when the condi- 
tions are favorable.” For, 
as the king explained, “if I 
ordered a general to fly 
from one flower to another 
like a butterfly... and if a 
general did not carry out 
the order that he had 
received, which one of us 
would be wrong?” 
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This king’s attitude is identical with that of the town councilors 
of Mirepoil, in Tistou. They were summoned to an extraordinary meet- 
ing because of the flowers that were appearing all over the town with no 
good reason, and were thinking of pulling them out, when Tistou’s 
father, Mr. Father spoke: 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “You are wrong to be angry. Moreover, it is 
always dangerous to be angry with things you don’t understand... let us 
play up the flowers and keep abreast of events, rather than lag behind 
them. 
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“Yes, yes; and again yes! I put forward a somewhat daring suggestion. 
We must change the name of our town and call it from now on 
Mirepoil-les-fleurs. With a name like that, no one ought to be sur- 
prised if flowers grow all over the place. And should the church 
steeple turn into a bunch of lilacs tomorrow, everyone will think that 
this embellishment is merely part of our long-term policy.” 


As the last line indicates, the question behind the whole concern 
is that of who is the doer. In contrast with the divine child’s “live and let 
live” or the mermaid’s “let and live let,” stressing the key role of allow- 
ing, and letting nature be the doer, the grown-up ruler and controller will 
even manipulate the environment (pull out flowers) or his own thoughts 
(change the name of the town, being “reasonable”) in order to think that 
he is the source of action. There can be no place for the unexpected in 
his world, nor for the emotion of wonder, everything must accord with 
the ego’s expectations. The gamut of ensuing feelings will range from 
self-satisfaction to frustration, but running throughout the entire gamut, 
perhaps, there will be a hidden emptiness and longing for the unex- 
pected, a “yearning for adventure.” 

I have been introducing the concept of Ego to speak of this 
cluster of “grown-up” attitudes, comprising among others, the need to 
be important and to control happenings. Whether this ego is identical or 
not with the Freudian or Jungian concept of ego, or what the exact 
relationship is between such concepts, I will not discuss here, but I 
cannot overlook the identity of this “ego” with the “ego” of traditional 
mysticism, both Western and Middle Eastern, and particularly, Buddhist. 
The surrender of the thought of “I,” a surrender to “God’s will,” to the 
universal Law (Dharma) or to the Way (Tao) is the universal landmark 
of the ultimate experience upon which all religion has agreed. This 
emptying of self which lies behind the monastic vows of poverty and 
obedience, which is conveyed by St. Paul’s “I live not but Christ lives 
through me” and which is put forward by the very designations of the 
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supreme state in some cultures, is the other side of the experience of 
union with the All. Thus, Fana-f’illah—extinction into God—and 
Nirvana are not an annihilation of life but of the ego and its World of 
Mlusion.* 

The divine child is a being without an ego, a being transparent to 
the world. He just “sits” in the world, knowing and trusting that the 
grass will grow and spring will come. For he is like the geese in another 
Chinese poem, that “do not intend to cast their reflection upon the 
waters.” The grown-up of our books, conversely only lives for his 
reflection in the minds of others, or in his own mind. He is a reflection. 
All his actions are the creation of an image in the mirror of mind. To the 
little prince, who has no such mind to create images but only an open- 
ness to reality, all this effort seems amusingly irrelevant: 


“What does that mean—'admire'?” 

“To admire means that you regard me as the handsomest, the 
best-dressed, the richest, and the most intelligent man on this planet.” 

“But you are the only man on your planet!” 

“Do me this kindness. Admire me just the same.” 

“I admire you,” said the little prince, shrugging his shoulders 
Slightly, “but what is there in that to interest you so much?” 

And the little prince went away. 

“The grown-ups are certainly very odd,” he said to himself, as 
he continued on his journey. 


* Writing of the doctrine of non-ego, B.L. Suzuki writes: It simply means that beings and 
things have no ego entirely of their own. To have any true individuality they must be united in 
the Dharmakaya. This will take place through enlightenment, when the true meaning of non- 
ego will be revealed. It means the elimination of selfishness, for there is only one true self, the 
Dharmakaya, and there can be no sense of separateness from it. 
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One thing that the king, the businessman, the geographer, the 
conceited man have in common is that they want to be special, and they 
set themselves apart from the rest of creation (each in an isolated 
planet). There is only one king of the whole universe, one owner of all 
the stars, one greatest, handsomest man. In their uniqueness they base 
their sense of being somebody—having personal existence. The divine 
child is not concerned with this personal existence (as we will see, he 1s 
even open to death) but in that he is not, he does become unique and 
special: for his emptiness of “T” is filled by everything that he encoun- 
ters and is open to. He becomes a limb of the one organism of nature, 
unlike every other. 

We could further speculate that the yearning of the businessman 
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to own the stars and that of the king to rule over them are a perverted 
(i.e. doomed to failure) expression of the deeper yearning to become one 
with the stars, a hidden sense of loneliness and a desire to put an end to 
the separateness that they have created for themselves. The ego-hard, 
differentiation and uniqueness that they have chosen for themselves is 
their false solution and their trap, leading them to an endless yearning 
that will never be satisfied. 

The divine child is empty of that yearning because he is one with 
all things, and his needlessness makes him able to exist as a drop in the 
ocean of being. Just as the ego is a vicious circle of unaccepted empti- 
ness-—yearning—filling the emptiness with being “somebody”— feeling 
separated from creation-emptiness; the egolessness of the child is a 
virtuous circle of accepted emptiness that is a needlessness which is 
being filled by everything—that is feeling one with creation, that is 
accepted emptiness. 

Beside all this, the distinction of both conditions is illusory, for 
the ego is nothing but a creator and a creation of “ready-made ideas,” a 
conception that is the source of all preconception. An amusing game of 
grown-ups, the little prince would say. For the king only thinks that he 
rules, as the businessman only thinks that he owns, and that anyone else 
would care (who else is there in their planet, or in our planet?). It is the 
farmer’s choice to feel pride in his “miraculous” pig: and in a medal at 
the Town Fair rather than—unconcerned about matters of pride—enjoy 
his animals. If the latter had been the case, he would probably have 
spent time among them, as his little girl had loved to be among the smell 
of hay and manure. “It smelled of the perspiration of tired horses and the 
wonderful sweet breath of patient cows. It often had a sort of peaceful 
smell—as though nothing bad could ever happen again in the world.” 
Then he might have learned from that little pig that was the runt of the 
litter that it is enough to be alive—or, like with Fern, he would have 


been able to understand the language of animals and they would have 
come to trust him. 
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If, as Buddha said, the ego is an illusion,* this is an illusion that 
does stand in the way of life’s processes. Notably, it leads grown-ups to 
pull out and explain flowers and to kill little pigs. Which leads us to the 
consideration of the last trait of the grown-up on our list: aggression— 
which stands in contrast to the child’s love. 

It may be already apparent from previous examples that aggression 
is in the service of the ego, but further comment may make it clearly so. 
The following passage is taken from Saint Exupéry’s king, at the time 
when the little prince wants to leave his planet and the king, wanting to 
retain him, offers to name him Minister of Justice. There is no being on 
the planet other than an 
old rat, and therefore 
nobody else can be 
judged: 


“From time to time 
you will condemn 
him to death. Thus, 
his life will depend 
on your justice. But 
you will pardon him 
on each occasion; for he must be treated thriftily. He is the only one 
we have.” 


The king’s proposal is a compromise between his need for ruling 
and having, his two attachments. The little prince declines: “I do not 
like to condemn anyone to death.” 

Just as in the egocentric perspective, aggression is that force 
which, by virtue of suppressing anything which conflicts with the ego’s 
notion of itself (a notion which constitutes its very substance) preserves 
his “being,” love is the force that, in the alternative perspective, affirms 


ED 


*This is in Buddhism known as the doctrine of Anata—no ego. 
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the existence of everything that the non-ego is receptive to and con- 
tented with. 

In the Buddhistic view, anger, like desire, is a concomitant of the 
ignorance of man who believes in his separateness from all things. His 
clinging to the objects of the world as well as his rejection of them are 
ultimately the outcome of a clinging to an illusion in his separate exist- 
ence, his ego. 

No thought could be more foreign to the mainstream of Western 
psychology than this. In spite of its wars, and its disdain toward “back- 
ward” Hindus who won’t kill their cows, the West calls itself life-affirm- 
ing, and part of its affirmation of the world is to believe in the ultimate 
necessity of both desire and destructiveness. Psychology has now 
moved to a point where some believe that Thanatos, the “death instinct,” 
may be a myth, but the sanctity of Libido remains essentially untouched. 

If we examine the figure of the divine child, though, we can see 
that this comes close to that of a being with no Thanatos or Eros, no 
desires and no repulsions. Nothing is at stake for him—not even, as we 
shall presently see, his own existence—so that his delight, his “love” is 
of a nature freed from craving or personal desire. His blissful condition 
is not the result of the world meeting his needs, but of his meeting the 
world. Not wanting anything, he is able to take delight in everything that 
existence presents him with—an equanimity including delight in the 
experience of his own death. So, before turning to a closer examination 
of the way in which death is treated by these others, we may sum up the 
question of aggression by saying that the divine child is one who has 
nothing to defend, and the nature of destructiveness is that of a defense. 
Mainly, a defense of “I-ness,” the idea of a separate existence. More 
radically, in the facts of hunger and eating, the fact of personal exist- 
Slice. 

The toughness and destructiveness displayed by the grown-ups in 
the books that we are analyzing is one more expression of their basic 
nature, opposite to the child’s, which is the affirmation of their egos. An 
ego that must be affirmed (as all illusions must, or they would be dissolved 
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by reality) must constantly destroy all evidence denying its special place 
in creation. Ultimately therefore, it must aggressively devour all cre- 
ation to make it his, or annihilate it. 

A philosophy of defenselessness would indeed become one of 
life-denial if it were incomplete, affirming a surrender to personal de- 
struction and denying or suppressing the action of life-preservation. A 
complete acceptance of natural events, however, entails the acceptance 
of life as well as that of death. And if there can be such an attitude in 
which both life and death are accepted, this must be one of acceptance 
and detachment at the same time; for clinging to the one would neces- 
sarily entail the rejection of the other. Such detached acceptance or 
detached willingness to participate without holding back in the situation 
at hand may be described as equanimity, but this term only emphasizes 
its passive aspects. In its active side, it is a state of mind in which 
actions are experienced as freely chosen rather than as a necessity. Or, 
more precisely, such a state is the paradoxical one of a free acceptance 
of necessity. It is as if a being who is free from attachment to both life 
and death, and who has no preferences or ego involvement, were to 
choose the very definite course of action that his situation offers him, a 
course comprising both life and death. 

This is how the same view of life that may impress us as tender- 
minded in its acceptance of death, can also impress us as cruel in its 
acceptance of killing. This, anyway, is how Charlotte the spider ap- 
peared to Wilbur on their first meeting: 


“You mean you eat flies!” 

“Certainly. Flies, bugs, grasshoppers, choice beetles... any- 
thing that’s careless enough to get caught in my web. I have to live, 
don’t I?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Wilbur. “Do they taste good?” 

“Delicious. Of course, I don’t really eat them. I drink them, 
drink their blood. I love blood,” said Charlotte, and her pleasant thin 
voice grew even thinner and more pleasant. 
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“Don’t say that!” groaned Wilbur. “Please don’t say things like that.” 


Whereupon Charlotte proceeds to explain that such is the way she is 
made: “I happen to be a trapper. Further- 
more, bugs would fill the world if they giae 
were not eaten by spiders.” 

Wilbur concludes that 

Charlotte is “fierce, brutal, 
scheming and bloodthirsty,” but 
was to learn that “underneath 
her rather cruel exterior she had 
a kind heart and she was to 
prove loyal and true to the very 
end.” 


The message of the para- 
graph above is not only the perspec- 
tive, typical in the books that we are 
examining, of a non-evilness of “evil,” but, 
more specifically, a not very familiar experience of equanimity-in- 
destruction: aggression without anger. Killing is here a duty imposed 
by the law of life; it is with love of life, not with hate that the spider 
engages in it. This rare experience of aggression without hostility is the 
one advocated by the Bhagavad-Gita, also invoking the notion of 
“duty.” When the Prince Arjuna doubted going into battle against 
members of his own family, Krishna was to reason with him this way: 


Feelings of heat and cold, pleasure and pain, are caused by the contact 
of the senses with their objects. They come and they go, never lasting 
long. You must accept them. As serene spirits accept pleasure and 
pain, with an even mind, and are unmoved by either, he alone is 
worthy of immortality... . 


He who dwells within all living bodies remains forever indestructible. 
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Therefore you should never mourn for any one... 

...But if you refuse to fight this righteous war, you will be turning aside 

from your duty. You will be a sinner and disgraced...Perform every 

action with your heart fixed upon the Supreme Lord. Renounce attach- 

ment for it is this evenness of temper which is meant by yoga. 
Bhagavad-Gita 


The same idea of aggression without anger or ego-involvement 
was the ideal of the Samurai, the medieval Japanese warrior who chose 
not to spare his life in the service of his duty. There is a story telling of 
a samurai who was about to kill a man with his sword when the victim 
spat at him in the face. At this the warrior walked away. In that final 
moment he had been angered—and so he could not permit himself to 
kill in such a state of personal involvement. 

The episode of the spider catching a fly is not in contradiction to 
the motif of the divine child’s love, but serves to stretch it to its farthest 
limit: just as love is love-in-spite-of-imperfection, or love-in-spite-of- 
evil, it is affirmed as love in the midst of an action currently attributed to 
hate. 

Just as the spider’s job of capturing the fly has a ring of selfless- 
ness to it (being dealt with in the book more as an act of filling a pre- 
established role by the spider rather than one of greed), so the mermaid 
preserves her own life with a comparable detached effectiveness. The 
killer whales and the sharks eat the mermaids if they can catch them, but 
Jarrell tells us of the one in his story: 


But she was afraid of them in a matter-of-fact indifferent way, and said 
that none of her people really thought about them or hated them. 

“Why should we,” she said. “They eat us the way we eat fish. Fish 
don’t hate us. They swim next to us when they know we’re not hun- 
gry, and when we are hungry they get away from us if they can. Every- 
thing eats everything.” 
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The clear acceptance of death conveyed by the last statement is, 
in the context in which it appears, much more than an intellectual one. 
The mermaid’s attitude, described by the simple and paradoxical words 
“afraid in a matter-of-fact and indifferent type of way” once more 
speaks to us of an unusual experience. It either expresses an action of 
fear (avoiding being eaten) carried out with serenity, or alternatively, a 
fear only superficially felt, like the “fear of loss” and corresponding 
suspense in a game in which nothing important is at stake. In the latter 
case, it might also be expressed as a fear which is real but one with 
which the player does not identify —in a way similar to that in which we 
do not identify with and therefore feel free to respect or not some of our 
physical pleasures and pains. However it may be, the mermaid is at the 
same time living (choosing to stay away from potential killers) and not 
desperately clinging to her life: she is choosing to live, selflessly en- 
gaged in being a mermaid, rather than selflessly dying. 
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Although we know that the mermaid is mortal, we are not told 
how she meets her death. On the other hand, we do know how Tistou 
and the little prince meet theirs. These spiders are of such importance in 
their respective books that we can say that death constitutes, along with 
the child and grown-up (divine seed-emptiness and Ego) the third major 
theme in these works. In three of these books, death again is treated in a 
very similar way: it is accepted by the dying one, lamented by the dead 
one’s friends, and, in a certain sense, transcended. In all three aspects 
these authors’ treatment of death differs from that of the hero-story 
tellers. 

The prospect of the hero’s death, in his battle with evil powers, 1s 
not something that strikes the reader as acceptable or accepted, but is the 
object of much suspense; and in the end, the hero will typically both 
vanquish and survive, and return to his fellow men. Instead of joy and 
grief, the range of feelings elicited by the hero tale is that while you're 
going from success to failure, and death would impress us more as a 
matter of a loss in contrast to a winning, than a loss of being in contrast 
to a presence, as is the case of the parting of the child in each instance. 
Finally, were the hero to die before the completion of his quest, we 
cannot be sure of his after-death fate. In the case of the divine child, 
however, his very insistence upon birth conveys a quality of transcen- 
dence of death which is the clue to his lack of fear. Tistou is an angel 
that leaves, not dies, and the little prince, we are told, will continue to 
live after “death” on the earth, his original planet. Charlotte the spider 
does not survive or return personally, but in her children, and in a sense, 
she is her children, for much of her comes across to us as the organ of a 
life beyond her personal life, a being identified with her species rather 
than with her allotted time in one particular body called Charlotte. We 
are told, too, that “Charlotte’s children and grandchildren, year after year, 
lived in the doorway next to Wilbur’s pigpen, and the latter enjoyed their 
friendship.” Still, there was another way in which Charlotte survived: in 


Wilbur’s memory: 
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Wilbur never forgot Charlotte. Although he loved her children and 
grandchildren dearly, none of the new spiders ever took her place in 
his heart. She was in a class by A jl |l y 
herself. It is not often | | | Wii 
someone comes along who | 
is a true friend and a good 
writer. Charlotte was | 
both. | | 


In these lines, which 
are the last in the book, the 
author tells us that Charlotte 
is himself, and gives us the 
most extreme example of .*-- 
the triumph of the small: the 
triumph of the dead, who, not being 
anything at all, still direct the thoughts : 
and feelings of the living. Itis the same _——— 
with the little prince, after he returns to `~ 
his planet, and to his rose, carrying the 
sheep that the author has given him. Saint 
Exupéry’s last page is the following: 


ez 


Here, then, is a great mystery. For 
you who also love the little prince, and for me, nothing in the universe 
can be the same if somewhere, we do not know where, a sheep that we 
never saw has—yes or no?—eaten a rose... 

Look up at the sky. Ask yourselves: Isit yes or no? 

Has the sheep eaten the flower? And you will see how everything 
changes... 


And no grown-up will ever understand that this is a matter of so 
much importance! 
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Just as the issue of death for Charlotte or the little prince is that of a 
separation (rather than a defeat) giving place to sadness, it is also an 
invitation to discover that there is no complete separation; that, as the 
little prince said: “What is important cannot be seen with the eyes, —but 
with the heart, and what was never ceases to be. “What the eyes can see 
is only an abandoned shell.” And “There is nothing sad about old 
shells,” he tells the pilot. But he cries.* 

The feeling state with which the little prince meets death is much 
like that of which Jarrell speaks, in that it involves fear, and a being 
beyond fear as well. In his preliminary 
talk with the cobra he asks: “Do you 
have good poison? You are sure that it 
will not make me suffer too long?” Yet 
in saying good-bye to his friend, his 
wording is different: “Do not come... I 
shall look as if I were afraid.” 


* That the little prince is Saint Exupéry himself is 
not something that he tells us in the book (though we 
could guess) but in a most extraordinary manner with 
his own “life”: with his death. 

Earlier than The Little Prince, in the novel 
Pilot of War, Saint Exupéry had expressed the desire, 
while looking down from his plane, for a death of fire and 
air, and not a death down there upon earth. In fact, the 
circumstances of his death were the same as in The Little 
Prince. 


The little prince voluntarily goes to the place where 
he fell upon earth to be bitten by the snake, on the anniversary of his arrival. 

Saint Exupéry volunteered for a recognition flight during the war, which not only 
was his last, but—this he did not know—the last that he would be allowed because of his age 
and total number of flight hours. It was the last moment of his career as a pilot. And the last 
time his plane was sighted, this was above Anecy, his native town in southern France. 

Just as the little prince's body disappeared (in spite of his saying that it would be too 
heavy to carry, and an empty shell), Saint Exupéry’s body was never found. He left on his 
flight, and never returned... . 
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In spite of the relativity cast upon suffering, considerable sadness is 
expressed in connection with death by both the “child figure” and the 
friend in all the books under consideration. Since the acceptance of 
death and the sadness in face of it go hand in hand rather than the oppo- 
site, one is tempted to speculate that it is precisely the acceptance of 
sadness that accounts for the acceptance of death in the psychology of 
these authors and their characters. If no feeling, however painful, need 
be avoided, then all events may be confronted: 


“Cry away, Tistou, cry away,” BE N 
said his friend the horse, “it will a ) 
do you good. Grown-ups stop 
themselves from crying. But 

they're wrong. The tears become æ 
frozen inside them and that’s 
what makes their hearts so hard.” 


The fact of suffering still 
expresses an attachment not compatible with the state of total equanim- 
ity as may be conveyed by some of the pages above. Itis true that the 
child figure points in the direction of such a state, when contrasted with 
our ordinary existence; still, it falls short of a Nirvana-like lack of pref- 
erences. It depicts a being who surrenders to his destiny beyond per- 
sonal feelings, and yet harbors intense feelings, and this gives the child 
his human interest. The little prince is sad about leaving—but he knows 
that it is time for him to go to his rose, and he does not hesitate. 

The books that we are commenting upon present us with a wide 
range of levels of attachment versus detachment through their different 
episodes and characters. For instance, Jarrell shows us the mermaid as a 
detached being while in her Nirvana-like existence in the ocean that was 


her home. After coming to the land, though, she undergoes some 
change: 
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So it was that, when the bear commenced his winter’s sleep, she said, 
sorrowfully, “He won't be with us all winter? Every winter?” 

The hunter remembered something the mermaid had said about 
her sister, and said, laughing, “He was all summer. Why do you want 
him all winter, too?” 

“Oh, I don't know. I am—I am used to him.” 


Still, the mermaid's perspective is more detached that that of the 
hunter, a man of the world, just as the spider is more detached than the 
pigs: 

The hunter had a recurrent dream: “My father was standing by 
the fire and he was double, like a man and his shadow—I was his 
shadow. My mother sat there singing and she was double, too, like a 
woman and her shadow; and when I looked at it, you were her shadow. 
But when I looked over to where I used to lie on the floor by the fire, 
there was nothing, not even a shadow; the place was empty. And the 
empty place went dark and the fire went out, and I awoke.” 

“It's a bad dream,” the mermaid said, frowning. 

The hunter said, “I hope I never dream it again.” 

Every few weeks, though, he would dream it again. Finally, the 
mermaid said to him: “I know what your dream means. It means you 
want a boy to live with us. Then you’ll be your father’s shadow, and 
I'll be your mother’s and the boy will be yourself, the way you used to 
be—it will all be the way it used to be.” 


The hunter’s existence is motivated by his emptiness that wants 
to be filled, by his need of things to be as they used to be as when he 
was a child among his parents. This emptiness is filled, throughout the 
book, first by the mermaid, then by the bear cub, by the lynx, and finally 
the orphan child. But we have a vision of the whole relationship, not 
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merely through his own eyes, but through the “angelic” perspective of 
the mermaid, for whom everything is closer to being gratuitous, includ- 
ing needfulness and attachment itself: “And then I knew how you feel 
when it rains and there’s nothing for you to do. I knew but none of them 
knew. They [the sea people] don't know to be bored or miserable.” 

Thus for a mermaid, a little prince or a Tistou, sorrow itself is a 
gift of life, a beautiful illusion worth living. “When it storms for the 
people, no matter how terribly it storms, the storm isn't real—swim 
down a few strokes and it’s calm there... And death is no different.” 

The mermaid stands for an affirmation of Samsara from the point 
of view of Nirvana. Whenever she expresses her joy, she does so ex- 
claiming, “How different!” We are invited to feel; what a beauty and a 
miracle that things are like they are, rather than any other way! 

But, returning to the paradoxical, it is precisely the undiffer- 
entiation of one whose home is not in this world that makes a full appre- 
ciation of the world possible. 

Only for one who can appreciate is there a difference between 
nearness and distance, and therefore joy and sorrow. And, again, it is the 
detachment of one who is rooted in another planet or the ocean of life, 
that makes the sorrow bearable rather than a source of compulsive 
drives. 

The little prince is able to leave in spite of his pain of separation 
precisely because he has somewhere to go—he has not forgotten his 
home (“I am responsible for my rose.”). And we may conceive the 
mermaid’s return to her ocean in spite of her attachment to the land, for 
she knows that the land is not the only possible world. Only from one 
point of view it is better, whereas from another—that of the sea 
people— “All good comes from the sea.” 

“After all, what is life anyway?” says Charlotte near her end. “We 
are born, we live a little while and we die. A spider’s life can’t help 
being something of a mess, with all this trapping and eating flies. By 
helping you, perhaps I was trying to rectify my life a trifle.” 
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As for Tistou, he is more rooted in the world above than in that 
below. His desire to bring Moustache back to life takes him away from 
life without his even noticing it: 


“I am only going up and coming down again,” he tells his 
friend Gymnast, but the horse knew better and went on crying. 
“I must hold on tight,” he thought, and went on climbing. But 
instead, no more ladder, and yet he was still rising, easily, effortlessly. 
He was brushed by a huge white wing. “How odd,” he 
thought. “A wing without a bird.” 

And suddenly he was engulfed in an enormous white silky 
cloud, and could see nothing anymore. 

Then he heard a voice, a voice that sounded like Moustache’ s 
voice, but much louder indeed. He heard it say, “So there you are!” 


And he disappeared. 
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s presented in the four books chosen for this study, the hero 
conforms well to the essentials of the heroic pattern of myth and legend: 
journey to a distant land or magical world, overcoming of obstacles, 
achievement or victory, and returning. 

Just as the books originating in man's matriarchal attitude re- 
semble each other thematically (in that they share the figures of a divine 
child, the “grown-up” and the tragic ending), the books of the patriar- 
chal type also constitute variations of a single pattern. Instead of the 
divine child, we see in them the “hero” par excellence, the prototype of 
which is not a child but a powerful young man. Instead of the grown- 
up, the hero’s counter-theme is the dragon, ogre, witch, or other embodi- 
ment of an evil power. And instead of the tragic note of the divine 
child’s offering of himself to death, we find, almost systematically, as 
remarked earlier, a “happy end.” 

Typically, the plot of the type of tale that we are about to consider 
is one in which the hero sets out on his journey toward a distant land, or 
enters a magical world—the world of fairy. There he overcomes ob- 
stacles, and gains victories over evil forces, until he obtains something 
of value: magical powers, the freedom of an imprisoned princess, the 
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end of an enchantment (which has held other beings paralyzed, in the 
form of beasts, asleep, and so on). Sometimes the hero’s victory has 
consequences for his people, for humanity, or for the universe at large: 
the kingdom is restored to its rightful ruler, spring comes again, fertility 
of the lands is restored. 

The books that I chose to examine in this study conform to the 
pattern outlined above: In The Hobbit, it is the hobbit and the dwarves, 
led by the arrogant Thorin, who set out to recover the treasure taken 
away from their ancestors by a dragon: 


“For over the Misty Mountains grim 
To dungeons deep and caverns dim 
We must away, ere break of day, 

To win our harps and gold from him!” 


In The Book of Three, inspired by Celtic myth, it is a youngster, 
Taran, the Assistant Pig Keeper, who leaves his home, enters the forest 
and becomes involved in the battle between the powers of good and 
evil. His reward is an appreciation of home that he did not have before, 
and a princess. 

In C.S. Lewis’ The Lion, The Witch and the Wardrobe, it is a 
party of four children, two brothers and two sisters, who enter a magical 
world through what to the ordinary world appears to be an ordinary 
wardrobe. There they become part of the battle that puts an end to the 
witch who had usurped the throne and had the country under a spell, and 
themselves, come to be kings, until they return to their home through the 
same wardrobe. 

In The Sword In the Stone, based on an Arthurian romance, the 
story is also that of a kingship obtained by the young Arthur under the 


guidance of Merlin, after a series of adventures in the forest in magical 
domains. 
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But there is not only an external plot to the hero’s tale. In con- 
trast with the divine child, who stands for a condition of original perfec- 
tion, the hero is a perfectible being, and his story is the story of his inner 
transformation. Thus, it can even be said that the adventure in which the 
hero is an actor, is but an occasion of his change into a fuller being, if 
not a symbolic externalization of events that take place in his inner 
world. 

It is the hero’s essential imperfection, before the transforming 
adventure, that makes him look somewhat ridiculous from the divine 
child’s point of view. Thus, we have seen him in the foregoing pages as 
not too different from the grown-up—grandiose, arrogant, concerned 
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with personal success, trying to attain something when there is nothing 
to attain but all is given, busy with that which he believes is important 
and missing the importance of life moment after moment—all there is. 
We have seen him as the prototype of a powerful ego trying to control 
circumstances that cannot be controlled, lost in imagination, neglecting 
the given in order to run after the non-existent, struggling with evil 
powers that only exist as creations of his mind. 

But all this is something that the narrator of the hero story knows 
well. Moreover, it is precisely his task to show the process whereby the 
hero is able to transcend his immature conception of heroism. Just as 
the author of the divine child story has not forgotten his pristine all- 
rightness, and reminds us of the divine spark in ourselves, the author of 
the hero tale is one who has become aware of his all-wrongness and 
found the way out of that predicament. He is not one who has had the 
good fortune of remaining pure, but one who has lost himself and found 
himself again. Thus, he has something new to offer us: the knowledge 
of the “way of return” with its landmarks and pitfalls. While the author 
of the divine child type of work sees the enterprise from without as an 
unnecessary quest, the author of the hero story shows us the heroic 
adventure from within as a necessary error; a wrongness which, pre- 
cisely, will lead to the awareness of wrongness, despair and change. 

It is highly interesting to note that the first literary work that 
displays this theme—the pattern of the hero’s journey—is the 
Mesopotamian epic of Gilgamesh, which shows us nothing but the 
hero’s failure. Tablets containing the earliest versions of the Gilgamesh 
poem date from about 3500 B.C., and there is no doubt that the tale was 
of great importance throughout the history of culture in antiquity. Asa 
commentator has noted, the poem had existed about the time of the 
destruction of Nineveh (in 606 B.C.) for a period about as long as that 
between Homer and our time. 

Early in the poem we know that Gilgamesh is a man of tremendous 
energies that can find no application in the structured life of the city. 
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This is why the goddess Aruru, at the request of the citizens, creates an 
equal for him, Enkidu—a man who will be able to absorb his excess 
energies. But this is not enough. Now that Gilgamesh has a friend, 
Enkidu, he wants to go into the “country of the living.” This is the great 
forest surrounding the city (10,000 leagues in 

extent in every direction, 1.e., larger than the 
total surface of the earth) wherein is the 
dwelling place of the gods and the 
terrible monster Humbaba. 

Like most heroes, therefore, 
Gilgamesh cannot be contented in the 
world of city and society. He has 
achieved in it all that can be 
achieved, being the ruler, but is 
driven by an urge to go beyond the 
common and the known, in defi- 
ance of the citizens, and the wise 
old men alike. He wants to gain 
honor by fighting the monster 
Humbaba whom no mortal has E 
ever survived. \ 

Though Gilgamesh em- 
barked on his adventures prompted 
by a rather aimless restlessness, the 
killing of Humbaba was to lead to the 
wooing by Ishtar, his refusal, Ishtar’s 
revenge in the form of the bull of heaven, 
Gilgamesh’s killing of Ishtar’s bull, and, 
as a consequence thereof, the goddess’s 
decree that Enkidu should die. At this point, . 
Gilgamesh, acutely aware of mortality, en- == 
gages in the timeless quest of heroes, the 
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opposite of the divine child’s surrender to change: the pursuit of immor- 
tality. 

Gilgamesh now journeys to find Utnapishtim, the one man to 
whom the gods have given the gift of immortality, in order to find his 
secret. Again he has to overcome monsters in his journey, this time in 
the form of scorpion-men, and arrives in the garden of the sun, perhaps 
the earliest version of the archetypal Garden of Eden. But in the garden 
of the dogs, Shamash, the god of the sun, tells him that his quest is 
doomed to fail. Gilgamesh continues his journey nevertheless and 
finally reaches a country of the living. Here, he questions Utnapishtim, 
the Faraway. Utnapishtim’s first answer, as Professor Paul Piehler has 
remarked (lecture notes, Univ. of California-Berkeley), “seems scarcely 
worth the journey; he merely proffers the traditional Babylonian com- 
plaint that there is no permanence, that all things pass away.” I would 
not dismiss the reach of this answer too lightly. After all, the later 
philosophy of Buddhism is articulated precisely in the thought that the 
full recognition of impermanence is the only path to attainment; we have 
seen that this also is the philosophy of the divine child, who finds per- 
manence in impermanence, fullness in emptiness, freedom in surrender. 

But then, as remarks the same commentator, Gilgamesh realizes 
that Utnapishtim is not at all like the kind of hero he had expected, nor 
in any way a superior version of himself, “a hero prepared for battle,” 
but a relaxed and passive looking man who is lying down at his feet. 
Clearly, he does not seem to be the kind of person who could attain 
immortal life by such means as Gilgamesh himself has been employing; 
he is not one who has fought his way through to salvation. 

Now Gilgamesh asks of Utnapishtim how he attained immortal 
life. Utnapishtim replies, saying that he will tell him the secret of the 
gods. His answer, however, for which Gilgamesh had traveled so far, 
must have appeared to him irrelevant, for his reaction is to fall asleep. 

Utnapishtim’s answer might appear as irrelevant to us as it did to 
Gilgamesh if we do not look at it in terms of the contrast between the 
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two heroes. The “secret of the gods” is no other than the story later told 
in Genesis about Noah. It is not for his vigor and courage that 
Utnapishtim was chosen by the gods, but for his obedience. While the 
other citizens of 
Shurrupak had created 

an uproar distaste- Z 
ful to the gods, 
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him. And he heard, and 
he obeyed Ea’s command. > 
Thus Utnapishtim was not rewarded for his doing as much as his 
non-doing; in contrast with Gilgamesh’s activity, he is passive; in con- 
trast with Gilgamesh’s individualistic rebellion, he is obedient and 
accepting. 
To quote Professor Piehler once more: 
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This then is the secret of the gods that Gilgamesh had never learned: 
true heroism consists in hearing the voice of transcendence, and 
obeying it. It is astonishing that this heroic epic really depicts the trials 
of a heroic ideal so very different from the one presupposed by its 
opening. Thus, in this earliest of heroic poems, we find that the ideal 
of heroism that has been most popular throughout Western history is 
shown almost at its very birth to be deeply lacking in its power to 
transcend itself and to solve the ultimate problems of existence. 


Utnapishtim still gave Gilgamesh another alternative: A heroic 
deed through which he could obtain the flower of immortality. This was 
more appealing to Gilgamesh, but he failed in the task. 
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It could be said, however, that even though Gilgamesh did not 
succeed in obtaining immortal life (a success only obtained by one who 
is willing to die), he has still succeeded in his combat with Humbaba, 
the bull of heaven, and the scorpion men. Since most heroes after him 
will also measure themselves against powerful animals, we may inquire 
into the significance of his victory. 

The hero’s victory over the animal nature, contrasting with the 
divine child’s friendship with the animals is no doubt the expression of a 
power. The question, though, is whether the solution of power rather 
than surrender or acceptance signifies a higher achievement in terms of 
its total import. 

Some myths tell us nothing more than the struggle of a hero or 
god with a serpent, as if this were an end in itself. Such is the case of 
Zeus versus Typhon, or Apollo, who established himself as a god at 
Delphos after defeating Typhon. But we have reason to question 
whether those gods were anything better than the serpent that we are 
prone to see as the evil one through their eyes. Just as Gilgamesh’s 
slaying of Ishtar’s bull probably stands for a cultural revolution (in the 
nature of the transition from matriarchal forms of cult to patriarchal 
values), thus, too, Zeus and Apollo constitute partial aspects of the 
world and of man, powers of authority and control, rather than expres- 
sions of completeness. 

The serpent or dragon that the hero typically slays, in contrast, 
has a prominent place among the symbols that man has found to express 
either the notions of a Supreme Being, the reconciliation of opposites, or 
Nature, the life force in man. 

The treatment of the dragon or serpent puts the East and the 
West, as a whole, in clear opposition. Whereas the Chinese dragon is a 
completely beneficial power, the snake of Genesis is wholly evil. And 
yet, a close study of dragon symbolism in East and West leaves us with 
little doubt that it is the same dragon that is either deified or devilized, 
the same aspect of man’s experience of himself that is either affirmed or 
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denied. And this aspect of man's experience, in my opinion, is man's 
experience of life or nature. 

The Eastern mind that conceives of the life-giving dragon is the 
same that sees itself as a child of nature and collaborates with its moth- 
erly design. The Western mind that created the images of dragon- 
slaying, on the other hand, sees itself as a power in danger of being 
swallowed up by nature, and proudly proclaims itself as independent 
and superior over the blind forces of life. 

Western man has not wanted to be merely nature’s child. His 
ambition has been to become nature’s master. 

From the Eastern point of view, he has severed himself from 
nature, creating an illusory duality and an artificial concept of good and 
evil. From his own point of view, he has, in Erich Fromm’s words, 
“severed the incestuous ties with nature’—torn the umbilical cord to 
the Great Mother, as befits his growing up. In the process, he is left 
alone, that is true: he stands on his own, but has fallen. Still, he calls 
his Fall “progress” and his creation. 

I think that we can find the key to the significance of dragon- 
slaying in the myths of a culture midway between the land of the be- 
neficent Dragon of Heaven (China) and that of the Evil One (the 
Middle East). 

According to the Vedic myth of Ancient India, Indra gains his 
prominence as a sky god by his feat of piercing the dragon Vitra with 
his spear. 


The dragon, that great Titan, had been couching on the mountains in 
the limbless shape of a cloud serpent, holding the waters of heaven 
captive in his belly. The god flung his thunderbolts into the midst of 
the ungainly coils; the monster shattered like a stack of withered 
rushes. The waters burst free, and streamed in ribbons across the 
land, to circulate once more through the body of the world. 

This flood is the flood of life and belongs to all. It is the sap 
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of field and forest, the blood coursing in the veins. The monster had 
appropriated the common benefit, nesting his ambitious, selfish hulk 
between Heaven and Earth, but now was slain. The juices again were 
pouring. The Titans were retreating to the underworld; the gods were 
returning to the summit of the central mountain of the earth, there to 
reign from on high. 


If man chooses to experience his ego as an entity outside of 
nature, it follows that he will find the waters of life to be outside him- 
self. 

The dragon’s “crime” in this case, is his holding back, his keeping 
the waters for himself, and in Indra’s slaying him is a releasing of his 
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power, a piercing of the barrier between him and the dragon’s inside, 
and an undoing of a duality, so that the dragon’s life becomes man’s. 
In other words, an ego that has set himself apart from life, has put an 
end to his separation by an action that is experienced not as a death of 
self, but as a slaying of the other. 

The Hindu myth of Indra and Vitra is a key to the many myths 
associated with dragons in the West, because we can see a direct 
continuity between the images of the Vedic dragon holding the water 
back for himself and the European dragon, betrayer of the gods, 
keeper of the princesses, or guardian to the fountain of immortality. 
Typically, the dragon is a treasure-keeper, and the reason for slaying 
him becomes clear, once we see that it is life-giving rather than de- 
structive. 

To the man who has created duality and conceived an evil 
monster, the killing of the monster, or the being devoured by it, is the 
action of overcoming duality and bringing together the (apparent) 
opposites. 

Thus, while the hero suffers the incompleteness of his life and 
yearns for the adventure that will make him whole, his life awaits him 
in the wilderness in the guise of an evil monster. After the battle, there 
is only one, but the hero is no longer the same, but a man transformed 
by his deed, enriched with the dragon’s “treasure.” There is no “evil 
being” in the whereabouts any more. From “evil” —the evil of a 
devouring otherness that held on to the treasure of life—there has been 
extracted the good: a magical power that turns poverty into abun- 
dance, and “ordinary” life into a real home. 

In mythological terms, the hero’s predicament before the jour- 
ney might be understood as that of a self-imposed, though unknowing, 
impoverishment of personality. Regarding only a fragment of his self 
as “I,” and banning the rest from his awareness, he feels empty. His 
condition is one of avoidance, in that he is maintaining a distance 
between his ego and all that in his self would threaten his image of 
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himself. Implicit in his ego boundary is the notion that whatever is not 
his conscious self is “evil,” and at some level he believes that if he were 
to relinquish his defense mechanisms, he would open up like a 
Pandora’s box. But consciously, he just feels unfulfilled, and projects 
all that he has exorcised from his consciousness into a remote wilder- 
ness. It is there that lurks the evil monster, and the promise of a deeper 
life. Naturally, the monster has his own traits; just as he 
in his egocentric position rejects other- 
ness and is guarded, so 
will the 
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dragon be a thick- 
skinned guardian. And as he, in his 
emptiness, is greedy, the dragon will be greedy, too. 

In what has been said above, the hero 1s still not unlike the 
average person; a self-limiting and self-limited being, unaware of his 
own nature and potential, dreaming of distant gods and demons. What 
makes him heroic in contrast to the average citizen is his calling. All 
men are alike in their fear of the dragon on the other side of the moun- 
tain, but the hero is the one who will not be bound any more by the city 
walls. The call of the wilderness is the call of his unfulfilled nature, 
prompting him beyond his need to preserve the status quo. When his 
longing is most intense, he will even be willing to give up his “life” (i.e., 
his ego, his present identity). 

In slaying the dragon, the hero both slays his “heroic” Self —that 
composite of guardedness, greed and anger—and assimilates these 
qualities in such a way that they are transformed. For it was the hero’s 
rejection of the dragon within himself that created the dragon in the first 
place; a boundary-keeper, hoarding life’s treasures. Once the hero 
redirects his aggression, so that instead of anxiously warding off the evil 
monster, and thus preserving his ego boundary, he stakes his life on the 
adventure; it 1s he that becomes dragon-like (only a dragon can combat a 
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dragon). But, his enemy having disappeared—now that he has found 
that life in his own—he has no need of aggression any more. He has 
transcended wrath by giving in to it, and by living it out in connection 
with its true object. 

It is here that we can see why the hero legend could not be mythi- 
cal; the true object of wrath in man cannot be other than the prison that 
he builds for himself in imagination—not the real world. And it is in 
the ruins of that prison, too, that he can find the “philosopher’s stone,” 
that he was longing for: his own unused (hitherto misused) energies. 

The dragon is unreal, but in killing him, the hero annihilates his 
own illusion. On the other hand, the dragon being a 
reflection of the hero’s unlived self, he is more real to 
him than anything in the world. In confronting him, in 
putting an end to him as otherness, he incorporates 
that reality: he slays him as otherness but becomes 
him as sameness. So, in a deeper sense, the hero 
has not only been willing to give up his life, 
but has given it up—he emerges another, in 
whom detachment from life is like a second 
nature. In giving up his attachment to his 
life, his life has overtaken him. 

After killing Humbaba, 
Gilgamesh will not be afraid of the 
bull or the scorpion-men any 
more—they are something that 
he has already survived. The 
same may be said by many 
other hero legends that 
entail more than one 
battle. 

Sometimes a 
single adventure 
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will reflect the whole transformation process in the hero, and after it, his 
journey is completed. In many fairy tales, once the hero has overcome 
the ogre guarding the castle, he finds the princess and marries her. Or 
after having fought its keeper, he gains access to the tree of life or the 
fountain of healing waters; or like Aladdin, after his trials with his 
uncle, he will return home enriched by his contact with the spirit world. 

This is not the case with Gilgamesh, nor with many heroes after 
him. He must be different enough after the slaying of Humbaba that 
now the very goddess Ishtar, the goddess of love, wants him for a hus- 
band. But unlike other heroes who, after slaying an ogre, marry the 
princess, Gilgamesh refuses Ishtar. And this will lead to further trials. 
The motives of Gilgamesh for refusing Ishtar are two. One is that he 
does not feel himself to be Ishtar’s match. “How can I give food to a 
god and drink to the Queen of 
Heaven?” he says, and even 
the reader can feel that 
Ishtar’s wooing is more like 
that of a king to a queen 
than that of a queen to a 
king. Important in this, 
perhaps, are the prece- s, 
dents of Tammuz, wy Oe 
Ishillanu, and other p ml > 
lovers of Ishtar who a 
have suffered the ill fate US l 
of being turned into 
animals. 

The picture of 
Ishtar as an overpowering 
dangerous lover, and more specifically 
the fear of animalization in the surrender to her, 
places the goddess in line with another figure that will M 
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appear with regularity in hero stories: the enchantress, witch, or tempt- 
Tess. 

But here we may well consider a fundamental question: /s the 
goddess of love really to be feared? Or more generally: Are the tempt- 
resses of legends real dangers or merely the expression of fear in the 
hero’s still unperfected nature? 

I think that the story of Gilgamesh suggests that his refusal was a 
mistake. For one thing, it is on the whole the story of a failure; on the 
other hand, the fate that he fears—that of Tammuz—is precisely that of 
the fulfilled hero that he does not become. Tammuz, Ishtar’s son or 
brother (according to different versions) is like his Egyptian counterpart, 
Osiris, and the Semitic Adonis, a god who is killed and resurrected, and 
it is precisely Ishtar who fetches him from the nether world. What Ishtar 
is inviting Gilgamesh to become is Tammuz, her son-lover. But from 
the point of view of his egocentric and typically heroic independence, 
the love of Ishtar appears to him to be a fearsome engulfment and a 
regressive animality. 

Ishtar represents in Akkadian myth the life-giving principle, but 
also is a goddess of destruction: the same force that swept us into life 
condemns us to death. Conversely, Tammuz is he who eternally lives 
and dies. The hero, unlike the god, expresses the human predicament: 
in his attachment to life and fear of death, he cannot fully live or die. 
But, principally, he cannot be he who lives and dies eternally. “He” is 
an encapsulated ego, unyielding to the forces of nature, the round of life 
and death. From the point of view of Gilgamesh the love of Ishtar is an 
animalization to be avoided. In contrast to this, many a successful hero 
after the completion of his deed feels like a divine child, united to the 
animal world, able to understand the language of all beings. It is pre- 
cisely this openness to the animals’ fear that brings him into contact 
with his destiny. Thus Siggurd, in the Edda, while roasting the dragon’s 
heart, burned his finger with the boiling fat, and, placing it to his lips, he 
found that he could understand the chattering of the woodpeckers that 
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were speaking of the imminent treachery of 
which he would become an object. 
Thereupon he slew the smith 
Regin and went on to further 
adventures. The equivalent of 
this incident in the 
Nibelungenlied gives another 
detail that suggests 
animalization in a positive 
rather than negative sense: 

it is told of Siegfried that 

after slaying the dragon, he 
bathed in his blood, and 

this made his skin horny, 

so that no weapon would y 
wound him. In this image vy m 
are condensed the ideas 
of union with animal 
nature, identification with 
the dragon, and immortality, though the latter was not to be completely 
his: because of the leaf that stuck to his skin, part of his back remained 
unexposed and therefore vulnerable. 

The appearance of the feminine after the hero’s encounter with a 
masculine monster is quite frequent when both personalities are not 
compounded in one (like a life-giving she-monster, the Medusa, or a 
devouring dragon). We may speculate that this is quite naturally so, for 
after dealing with the question of aggression the hero has laid himself 
open to life—i.e., to life impulses that were beyond the boundaries of 
his ego. Now he hears the call of life towards life in the form of the 
desire to return to his queen (Ulysses), to marry the maiden that he has 
liberated, or to complete the tasks assigned to him by her as further 
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condition to marry her—or he both hears the call and rejects it. The 
poem of Gilgamesh is suggestive in that it is in Ishtar that he sees the 
initiative, as is the case with many temptress figures afterwards. It is 
most likely that this image springs from an experience analogous to that 
which created the figure of the dragon. Just as the ogre is man’s own 
aggression projected outside and labeled “evil,” the temptress* may be 
seen as his own Eros, similarly projected and labeled. He does not 
desire—she does, and would engulf the ego to which he so clings with 
such desperate independence. 

Just as the image of the divine child 
portrays the condition of life where there is A y 
no anger and no lust, the hero, too, will at 
the end of his journey be portrayed as one 
who is at peace and is able to love because 
he has given up his life to the God-given 
mission. But his journey will consist, pre- 
cisely, in coming to terms with anger and 
lust. If we look carefully, we may find that 
in each of these plights, the hero will over- 
come by one of two possible resources. 
When confronted with the forces of destruc- 
tion, he may resort to the more typically 
“heroic” feats of arms, or, alternatively, trick 
the enemy with his superior intelligence, 
vanquish him by solving a riddle, or subdue 
him by virtue of some magical power given 
to him in access to or rooted in the magical 
world. These may be called the 
tenderminded solution, and are closer to the 
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*The dragon frequently embodies the life force in both 
aspects: Eros and Thanatos. 
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attitude of the divine child who trusts the resources of nature, and who 
by his very nature is bound to succeed. 

When confronted with the forces of desire, the hero, too, will fol- 
low one of two paths. In one case, he will trustingly enter the witch’s 


dwelling place and be imprisoned—but eventually released. He will be 
swallowed by the dragon—like the Persian Hatim Tai, only to be vom- 
ited up later and discover that the dragon has taken him further along his 
way. Or swallowed by the whale, like Jonah, to be “reborn” after three 
days. Again, this is closer to the divine child’s attitude than to the 
hero’s. We see it in the less “heroic” heroes: in Hansel and Gretel, in 
the pure and innocent Hatim Tai, in the servant of God who throws 
himself by free choice into the ocean. But what this type of event has in 
common with the heroic motive of confronting the masculine monster, is 
that this one too involves the confrontation of a danger, whose “evil” 
will eventually become good. A typical example of this is the case of 
Odysseus, who spent a year with the enchantress Circe, on her island, 
and obtained from her the information that he needed to reach Hades 
and avoid the dangers on his way home. It is true that he was protected 
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from turning into a pig by an herb given to him by Hermes, but again, 
this divine protection we can understand as the hero’s (or man’s) birth- 
right, the divine spark in him. 

The alternative attitude to this confrontation with the dangerous 
female is a strong-willed avoidance of temptation. An instance of this is 
presented in the same story of Odysseus in the episode where he orders 
himself to be bound to the ship’s mast and blocks his ears in order not to 
be lured by the sirens. It is also a recurrent theme in the legends of 
chivalry, where the knight’s success may be determined by his faithful- 
ness to a lady. One may wonder whether the success of this approach 
depends upon having a Penelope or a lady to be faithful to, which was 
not the case of Gilgamesh. Furthermore, Gilgamesh rejects not a false 
substitute, but the Lady of Ladies, the Goddess who is the very principle 
of womanhood. 


o Hors 


Wha I have been saying is equivalent to stating that the suc- 
cessful heroic adventure is one in which the hero becomes a non-hero. 
In other words, “heroism” was a wrong way to go about the object of the 
hero’s heart’s desire. In his adventures, the hero has learned to let go of 
his initial view of things, just as the child, when learning to sit on a chair 
at some point discovers that he must turn his back to it, in order to 
succeed. But the paradox is that the relinquishing of heroism is a heroic 
act in itself, the heroic act. For it is in a sense heroism which constitutes 
the dragon that the hero slays. Man has no need to fight his nature, but 
he may need to fight his fighting nature; no need to resist life, but to 
resist resisting. So it is that the hero’s deeds may be summed up in the 
courage to let go avoidances that are at the heart of his restlessness and 
overdoing. Once he is willing to confront all that he has rejected as 
“evil,” “ugly,” or “dangerous,” he will be about to discover that the 
Beast was Beauty, who could not be seen for want of love. His eyes 
now open to the given, he will find life to be here and not there, just as 
in Maeterlink’s Blue Bird, which had always been at home. 

It is thus that toward the end of the Book of Three, when Lord 
Gwydion hesitates in deciding how to reward Taran after his adventure, 
he who has preferred the sword to horseshoes now says, “In spite of all 
that has befallen me, I have come to love the valleys and the mountains 
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of your northern land. But my thoughts have turned more and more to 
Caer Dallben. I long to be home.” 

We have seen that the attitude of the divine child is that of the 
hero, too, after his heroic deed and transformation. But this is not all. 
If we observe closely the plot of hero legends, we find that this attitude 
is not only the outcome of his quest, but often the key to his success in 
the adventure. 

Many fairy tales, for instance, tell of three sons of a king who 
set out in different directions, or one after another, with the same goal 
in mind, but only the youngest succeeds. Whereas the older ones, the 
more capable and strong by ordinary standards, fail because of their 
arrogance, the youngest is ready to leave aside his personal concerns 
out of empathy for a fellow being in distress, for an animal that has 
been hurt, or an insignificant dwarf that the others had been too hur- 
ried to listen to. It is precisely this openness to the unexpected, this 
flexibility of his, that leads him to a success. For it turns out that the 
beggar, animal or gnome for whom he laid aside his interests gives 
him the indispensable clue that he needed. Not only is the clue in the 
unexpected, but in the hero’s immediacy, which he is prone to dismiss 
while looking into the distance, and in the weak and small that he 
would easily by-pass in his attraction for 
greatness and strength. Moreover, the key 
to the hero’s success is frequently a 
secret; a rare knowledge, not a strength. 
And knowledge (like magic) is in 
general the power of the small. The 
difference between the divine 
child image and that of these 
child-heroes is that in the 
latter, it is a question of a 
secret given from without, a 
spell or magic weapon 
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handed over to him by a magician—whereas in the divine child, wisdom 
is inborn and natural. For that reason, it does not appear to be wisdom 
at all, or a “secret,” but only a spontaneous and organic adequacy or 
rightness of attitude. 

We can find many explicit statements as to the transcendence of 
conventional heroism in that great composite of Celtic, Christian and 
Muslim wisdom that is Wilhelm von Eschenbach’s Parzifal. Parzival’s 
first mistake—for which he is expelled from the Castle of the Grail—is 
that of following the advice of his mentor. He had arrived at the Castle 
without knowing of its existence, just following his impulses, but once 
in it, at the decisive moment, he acted not according to his heart, but 
according to knowledge received from another. When kindness would 
have led him to ask a question, he remembered what the knight who had 
been his mentor had said to him: “ask as few questions as possible.” 
Later, Parzival would realize how limited the wisdom of his mentor had 
been, and he would learn to follow his heart rather than the rules of 
chivalry, the embodiment of heroism in his culture. So his adventure— 
painful as it was—consisted, in a sense, of leaving aside everything 
other than himself and finding his guidance within himself. On the 
whole, among the heroes, this one represents youthful innocence, but 
beyond that which he had to begin with, the rest he was to achieve by 
unlearning. As Joseph Campbell concludes in his commentary to this 
work, The Masks of God, Volume IV: Creative Mythology: 


According to this mythology, i.e., the mythology created by von 
Eschenbach, there is no fixed law, no established knowledge of God, 
set up by prophet or by priest, that can stand against the revelation of a 
life, deep in integrity and the spirit of its own brave truth. God’s 
initiative is represented in the inborn, sealed-in soul, or “intelligible 
character” of the individual at birth, and the initiative, the freedom to 
act, must thereafter be one’s own, guided not by what other people say 
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and have done, or may tell one is God’s will, but by one’s own interior 
voice; which indeed (continuing to speak mythologically) is in one’s 
sealed-in soul, its hidden, God-given difference from all others; there, 
“God’s will” has been secreted, to be found and shown like an Easter 
egg; not by retreat to a bed of rapture, either in darkness or in light, but 
through action here in this mixed world (why, otherwise, be born?), 
where nothing is foul, nothing pure, but all, like the magpie’s plumage, 
is mixed. 


One revealing passage in Parzival most illustrative of our point, 
is the following, in which Sigune speaks to Parzival of the Castle of the 
Grail: “For thirty miles roundabout, no hand has touched here either 
tree or stone, save for a rich castle that many seek but none have found. 
For he who seeks will not find it.” 

We find an echo of the same statement in the final page of Lewis’ 
The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe, where the professor tells the 
children who have returned from the magic world: 


“What's that? Yes, of course you'll get back to Narnia again someday. 
Once a king in Narnia, always a king in Narnia. But don’t go trying to 
use the same route twice. Indeed, don’t try to get there at all. It will 
happen when you are not looking for it.” 


The attitude out of which the child’s type of book is written pre- 
sents all attainments as natural development, and thus it is that they do 
not appear to us as attainments. But between the story of a natural 
development and that of a heroic intention and striving, there is a type of 
formulation that lies between both—that of divine assistance, divine 
nature. Divine nature is merely nature seen in its divinity. Certain types 
of storytellers have such implicit recognition of the child’s divinity— 
and the divinity of everything else—that they are not aware of it any 
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more as something special that must be called divine. Others, perhaps, 
are not so immersed in their perception of the divinity of nature; they 
lose awareness of it as something different from the non-divine. Gifted 
to see the workings of divine plan only here and there, to trust the work- 
ings of the universe only now and then, they are more prone to label 
these moments and events as special. Consequently, while they are 
speaking of inborn, intrinsic perfection, they speak of it in the language 
of heroism, which is a language of transcendence rather than imma- 
nence. The child is not merely a child, but explicitly a divine child; 
thus, we see Heracles a newborn baby, strangling a serpent in his crib. 
Obviously, the intention of the myth is that of underlining a strength that 
has not been acquired but is original, as in the child motif, though the 
theme is that of the hero motif of slaying the monster. 

On the other hand, we are told that Heracles is a Hero, not in the 
later use of the term, but in the strictly Greek sense; he is a half-god, a 
son of Zeus and mortal woman. 

Just as we can class along with the child figure those heroes such 
as the Greeks, who are explicitly sons of God, we can also consider 
closely the case of men prompted or assisted by gods. Such is the case 
of Utnapishtim in contrast to Gilgamesh, and that of most heroes in the 
Old Testament. It is true that in the latter case it is probably not the 
writer who is introducing an interpretation of the experience, but the 
heroes themselves that experienced their actions as divinely inspired. 
But the same distinction that we are drawing here between the attitudes 
of writers may be extended and brought to bear on the attitudes of the 
“heroes,” themselves; some men, with an acute sense of immanence 
(Whitman, for instance), will experience the divine plan as nature, and 
God’s will as their own vocation. Others, with a stronger sense of 
transcendence (for instance, Fox), will understand nature as the unfold- 
ing of the divine plan, and call the voice of their deeper self, “God's 


will.” 
The four books that constitute our sample of children’s heroic 
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literature are precisely instances of the coincidence of heroic and child- 
like qualities to which I have referred in the foregoing pages. Taking 
for granted that they are essentially hero tales, I will here concentrate on 
showing their child-like quality, evoked particularly in four aspects: 1) 
the nature of the characters; 2) the ideas of fate, divine assistance, royal 
descent; 3) the power of the small; 4) the figure of the wizard and the 
role of “magical powers.” 


The Nature of the Characters 


E three of our books, the central character is a boy (or group of 
children) and in the remaining one, a hobbit—a being who, as we have 
seen, has many childlike characteristics. The age of the characters in 
these hero stories has already indicated that we may be in the presence 
of a synthesis between the heroic attitude and the unheroic stance of the 
divine child. Age would not be enough as an indication, for the au- 
thors—thinking of an audience of children—might have introduced 
heroes of their readers” age in order to facilitate their identification with 
the cental character, thus increasing their interest in the adventure. Still, 
it happens that their age does correspond with their nature and the qual- 
ity of their actions. At the beginning of The Hobbit, the reader might 
wonder what will make that unheroic little fellow so important in a 
dragon-slaying adventure, but Tolkien puts an important statement about 
this into the wizard’s mouth. When, in a discussion of strategy, the 
warlike Thorin suggested that they might go off to the very entrance of 
the dragon’s lair, Gandalf replies: 


“That would be no good: not without a mighty Warrior, even a Hero. 
That’s hard to find.... Warriors are busy fighting one another in distant 
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lands, and in the neighborhood, heroes are scarce, or simply not to be 
found. Swords in these parts are mostly blunt, and axes are used for 
trees, and shields as cradles or dish covers. And dragons are comfort- 
ably far (and therefore legendary). That is why I settled on burglary— 
especially when I remembered the existence of a side door and here is 
our little Bilbo Baggins, the burglar, the chosen and selected burglar.” 


If the function of the child or hobbit in the books under consider- 
ation is to be seen in relation to the second hero figure that is because 
this second hero corresponds more closely to the traditional types. 
Indeed, it is a special characteristic of these books that they involve two 
heroes of different type. At this point, we may call them the child-hero 
and the warrior. 

In The Book of Three, for instance, the child-hero is Taran. He 
differs from the divine child in his “dreams of heroism, worth and 
achievement,” and because the author, as he tells us in the introduction, 
sees him as “woefully unprepared” for the heroic deed. To this extent, 
he adds, “we are all assistant pig-keepers at heart.” The divine child’s 
view of life, in contrast, is one according to which we are intrinsically 
prepared for our destiny. 

In spite of these traits that link him to the figure of the hero, 
Taran’s role is a relatively passive one throughout the adventure, and 
this together with his imperfections and his being the undisputed central 
character of the book, makes him into an expression of power in the 
small. 

It is not Taran but Lord Gwydion who kills the Horned King, the 
instrument of the Lord of Darkness. Gwydion is a typical hero that 
Lloyd Alexander has borrowed from Welsh mythology. He is the de- 
scendant of the King of the Sun who, in the course of this adventure, is 
imprisoned by an enchantress. By virtue of the suffering undergone in 
the dungeon, he experiences the transformation that will lead him to the 
final victory. But this is something that the author tells us in a total of 
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only three pages. In the context of 
the whole book, Gwydion appears 
to us like a force of nature, almost 
a power that is destined to counter- 
act the forces of evil. His is an 
action which we see from the 
i A 7 ne Outside, without being taken into 
TS MO ER E a D its details and the uncertainty 
‘sie ATAR ; ; 
of its plot. This force, per- 
sonified by the hero, crosses 
like a meteor the adventure of 
the child in two moments—at 
the beginning, pulling him into 
the depth of the adventure, and at 
the end, showing him as the agent 
of the decisive accomplishment. 
Gwydion might well be conceived of as a force within Taran, a higher 
power evoked by him in his adventure, but even if we do not regard 
them as attributes of a single being, the story of Taran is like the field 
into which Gwydion enters and in which his actions take place. Taran’s 
adventures, on the whole, are a platform for Gwydion, or a frame for the 
field of his manifestations. The child image in the structure of the story 
has a hero-bearing function. Itis the hero who accomplishes the deci- 
sive deeds, while the child, unknowingly and unwillingly at first, is 
drawn into a role of witness and participant. 
At the end of the book Taran acknowledges that he had done 
practically nothing: 
“I have no just cause for pride... It was Gwydion who destroyed the 
Horned King, and Hen Wen helped him do it. But Gurgi, not I, found 
her...and Fflewddur fought gloriously while I was wounded by a sword 
that I had no right to draw. And Eilonwy was the one who took the 
sword from the barrow in the first place. As for me, what I mostly did 
was make mistakes.” 
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To which his preceptor replies, 


“Though what you say may be true, you have cause for a certain pride 
nevertheless. It was you who held the companions together and led 
them. You did what you set out to do, and Hen Wen is safely back 
with us. If you made mistakes, you recognize them.” 


From one point of view, Taran did not do anything—all was 
accomplished by others; from another, all that happened was effected by 
his attention. What others did, they did because of his presence. Thus 
his function, on the whole, is that of a receptive principle, a field of 
manifestation of divine forces, just as the divine child is a bearer of 
natural forces. 

In C.S. Lewis” book, the counterpoint between the four child-heroes 
and the lion is comparable to that between Taran and Gwydion. Itis of 
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the children that the adventure is told. They unknowingly entered into 
Narnia, and in trying to rescue a faun, they became kings and queens. 
But it is the Lion who is the real Hero. When the children ask the bea- 
vers about the chances of saving the Faun, there is doubt in Mr. Beaver’s 
mind about the answer: “It’s no good, son of Adam... no good your 
trying of all people...now that Aslan is on the move.” 

Aslan the Lion is the King, and the son of the great Emperor, 
Emperor-beyond-the-Sea. As the beaver says, 


He is the lord of the whole wood, but not often here. 

It is he that will kill the witch, and where he goes, 

spring follows... 

Wrong will be right when Aslan comes in sight. 

At the sound of his roar, sorrows will be no more, 

When he bares his teeth, winter disappears; 

And when he shakes his mane, we shall have spring again. 


Though in this book the children occupy the thrones destined for 
human beings since the beginning of time, the lion is that force that 
crosses their path and brings about such a destiny. Their relationship is 
one of collaboration between a higher power and its instrument, and to 
such collaboration might be applied the same thought of Gwydion’s, in 
The Book of Three: 


“Is there a destiny laid on me that an assistant pig-keeper should help 
me in my quest,” he hesitated, “or, perhaps, is it the other way 
around?” 


In The Hobbit, it is not only two but three heroes (considering the 
group of dwarves as one) that we find in a complementary relationship 
like the one outlined. 
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As Gandalf, the wizard, had foreseen, the hobbit was indispen- 
sable to the adventure. Still, he would not have embarked on it alone, 
but had to be dragged along into it by the warlike dwarves—definite 
personifications of the heroic type. Much of the book deals with the 
traveling of this party of dwarves and the hobbit, directed during part of 
the way by Gandalf, and then following his plan. But it was none of 
them that killed the dragon, but somebody who is introduced to us quite 
briefly toward the end of the novel: “Bard, grim-voiced and grim- 
faced.... descendant in a long line of Girion, Lord of Dale.” When the 
monster, roused by the hobbit, was setting his town ablaze, and he had 
only one arrow left, 


out of the dark something fluttered to him to his shoulder. He started 
but it was only an old thrush. Unafraid, it perched by his ear and 
brought him news. Marveling, he found he could understand its 
tongue, as he was of the race of Dale. 
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The bird instructed him to wait for the rising of the moon and then 
to look for the vulnerable point in the hollow of the beast’s left breast. 
When the time came, the bowman spoke to his arrow: 


“Black arrow! I have saved you to the last. You have never failed me 
and always I have recovered you. I had you from my father, and he 
from old. If ever you come from the forges of the true king under the 
mountain, go now and speed well.” 


To stress the unique place of Bard in the story, Tolkien has had him 
introduce himself later in these words, “I am Bard of the line of Girion. 
I am the slayer of the dragon.” The wisdom of the bird or the action of 
the black arrow would not have been effective but for Bard, already 
engaged in battle. The bowmanship of Bard would never have been 
brought into encounter with the dragon, but for the party of dwarves 
which set out to recover their gold. The dwarves themselves would 
never have arrived at the mountain alive but for the hobbit and his ring 
of invisibility; and the hobbit would not have taken part in the adventure 
had it not been for the instigation of Gandalf the wizard. We can con- 
ceive of the different elements in this sequence as concentric spheres, 
each one of them receptive to the power of that within it, and incited to 
action or borne along by the one without. Viewed in terms of heroism, 
the dragon-slayer is the one coming closer to the classical model, in 
lineage and deed; and the dwarves come next because of their striving, 
treasure-hunting and aggression, which can be seen as approximations 
of the ideal type—not destined by themselves for the final accomplish- 
ment, however, but instrumental to the outcome because of their initia- 
tive. The hobbit, still less heroic, has nevertheless enough thirst for 
adventure to take part, and it is his apparent inaction that will permit the 
action of others. As to Gandalf, he practically does not act at all, but is 
pure wisdom. We see him only at the beginning of the adventure and at 


the end. 


Pivine Assistanez, Royalty and Pate 


am way in which the child heroes in three of the four books echo 
the divine child motif is a variation of the idea of divine assistance 
which we have understood as a formulation close to that of original 
wisdom and adequacy. It appears in these books in the form of a con- 
cept that lies precisely in the borderline between the sense of imma- 
nence and that of transcendence: that of a plan, a pre-established order 
and fate. For instance, in Lewis” book, the four children who, without 
trying, enter the magical kingdom of Narnia, come to realize a prophecy 
about humans recorded in the old times: 


When Adam's flesh and Adam’s bone 
Sits on Cair Paravel’s throne 
The evil time will be over and done. 


Furthermore, there were precisely four empty thrones at Cair 
Paravel, not one. In The Hobbit, the pre-determination of the event iS 
made known at the end of the adventure, after the reader has followed 
the action with a sense of both free choice and accident in the unfolding 
events. These are the last lines of the book: 
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“Then the prophecies of the old songs have turned out to be 
true after a fashion!” said Bilbo. 

“Of course!” said Gandalf. “Why should not they prove true? 
Truly you don’t disbelieve the prophecies because you had a hand in 
bringing them about yourself. You don’t really suppose, do you, that 
all your adventures and escapes were managed by mere luck, just for 
your sole benefit? You're a very fine person, Mr. Baggins, and I am 
very fond of you, but you are only quite a little fellow in the wide 
world after all!” 

“Thank goodness!!” said Bilbo laughing, and handed him the 
tobacco jar. 


The legend on which The Sword in the Stone is based is a form of 
still another theme that links certain hero legends with the divine child 
motif: that of unknown royal lineage. 

In keeping with the idea that the hero is one who (in contrast to 
the divine child) has fallen from the original harmony, he is depicted not 
as the common man but as one who does not know his royal ancestry. 
Still, his forgetfulness and the world’s ignorance as to his identity does 
not preclude the effectiveness with which his royal destiny will unfold. 
His fate will not depend upon his conscious knowing or his intentions, 
but by-passes his ego; it depends not on his doing but on his essential 
being. Just as Oedipus does not know his royal descent, the legendary 
King Arthur believes himself an ordinary boy, but his being will reveal 
itself in the effortless deed by which he can remove the sword from the 
stone where it is imprisoned. The image itself of the deed is an instance 
of the power of the small; the power that lies in being, not in doing. It is 
the same motif in Cinderella; the slipper fits her alone with perfect ease, 
and no amount of effort will make it fit on anyone else. 

The story of the sword and the stone here attributed to King 
Arthur is that of Galahad in La Queste de Saint-Graal, the anonymous 
French work of the thirteenth century. Here it is said that the empty seat 
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at the table of the Grail (later the round table) belonged to Jesus, and 
would remain empty until filled by the Christ or one sent by Him. The 
mother of “The Desired Knight,” Galahad, was sprung from the high 
lineage of King David and Joseph of Arimethea. Galahad, who had 
been raised in the wilderness, was brought into Camelot on the vigil of 
Pentecoste, occupied the Perilous Seat, and drew the sword found that 
same day in a stone in the river. In letters of gold upon the pommel it 
could be read, “No One Ever Will Draw Me Hence But Him By Whose 
Side I Am To Hang: And He Will Be the Best Knight In The World.” 

The theme of royal descent is thus in this story formulated in a way 
that evokes more clearly than others the notion of divine appointment. 
Galahad is not only a descendant of the maimed king who was the 
earlier keeper of the grail, but beyond that, he is of the line of David and 
one destined to occupy the seat of Christ. 

The difference between the atmosphere created by such formula- 

tions and that of The Hobbit, though, 1s enormous. Whereas here, 
God's envoy is presented as solemnly important, in keeping with the 
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heroic liking of greatness, Bilbo Baggins gladly accepts that, in spite of 
it having been his fate to accomplish the great deed, “he is only a little 
fellow in a wide world.” His view of conforming to a divine plan is not 
the aristocratic one of Messiahship, but one more in the Chinese style. 


What is meant by a true man? 

The true men of old were not afraid when they stood alone in their 
views. 

No great exploits. No plans. If they failed, no sorrow. 

No self-congratulation if success. 

They scaled cliffs, never dizzy. 

Drenched in water, never wet. 

Walked through fire and were not burned. 

Thus their knowledge reached all the way 

To Tao. 


They had no mind to fight Tao. 

They did not try by their own contriving, 
To help Tao along. 

These are the ones we call true men. 
Mind free, though gone 

Brows clear, faces serene. 

Were they cool? Only cool as autumn. 
Were they hot? No hotter than spring... 
All that came out of them? 

Like the four seasons. 


(Merton, The Way of Chuang-Tzu) 


The Power of the Small: 
Magic, Wisdom, love and Receptivzness 


Re as the Child (or the party of dwarves, in The Hobbit) appears 
in these books as the field for the manifestation of the power of the 
Hero, and an agent in the cosmic design, the hero, too, may be seen as a 
power-bearer himself. To the extent that he is one, he partakes of the 
attitude of the divine child, and expresses the prototype of the Child- 
Hero. In a way, it could be said that it is not the hero who does the 
heroic deed, but his magic sword, the predestined arrow, the power of 
his special wisdom. 

He may have acquired these by ancestry, through a wizard, 
through an animal or similar representative of nature, or through special 
labor. In Bard’s case, his arrow, handed down to him through his forefa- 
thers, symbolizes his very identity, so that his unerring shot can be 
considered analogous to Arthur’s pulling the sword out of the stone—a 
fated act, one that is intrinsic to the natural forces and events. Contem- 
plating this shot in even greater detail, we see in it a combination of the 
unerringness of the arrow (similar to the divine child’s unerringness or 
perfection), and the knowledge of the bird, that told Bard where to aim. 

In contrast with the psychological outlook that sees perfection as 
achieved rather than original, the books of heroism that we are examin- 
ing show us the older and perfected hero as a being in some ways more 
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childlike than the child. In the case of Bard, this is only symbolically 
expressed in his arrow, his royal descent, and his ability (shared with 
those of his race) to understand the language of birds. In Gwydion we 
see it in his lack of personal ambition (in contrast to Taran), in his royal 
ancestry and his acquired ability to understand the speech of every 
living creature. Speaking of his imprisonment, he says: 


“I withstood it, and at the end much was revealed to me that before had 
been clouded...it is enough for you to know that I understand the 
workings of life and death, of laughter and tears, endings and begin- 
nings. I saw the truth of the world, and knew no chains could hold me. 
My bonds were light as dreams. At that moment, the world of the 
prison melted.” 


His understanding made it possible for him to learn from the oracu- 
lar pig the secret name of the adversary—which had only to be uttered, 
to destroy him—and because of the same understanding he was to 
follow the bird that showed him where his adversary was. 

Thus, Gwydion’s heroism did not need a sword at all, nor action 
proper. It was, first, a heroism of being true to himself in spite of the 
prospect of imprisonment; then, the heroism of suffering his punish- 
ment. After that, he was only a bearer of knowledge, which was in turn, 
power. He had learned how to learn from nature, and his highest action 
was of simply proffering the true name of the Horned King. 

If we compare the hero-like Gwydion with a Taran, or Bard with a 
Thorin, we note a simplicity in the accomplished Hero, a sparingness of 
action, that is the direct consequence of his knowledge and his being in 
the right place—i.e., in tune with his destiny. While for Bard, one arrow 
is enough (although he only intervenes when the situation demands it), 
the dwarves would not be able to accomplish the feat even with more 
daring than that which fills the pages of the book. And while one word 
of power is enough for Gwydion, neither Taran nor a whole array of 
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Tarans, with all their activity, could replace him. The power of the great 
heroes is, after all, the power of the small. In smallness lies their great- 
ness, for their greatness as conventionally perceived is the myth woven 
around them by those who do not share their understanding—wartriors 
like the dwarves and ambitious dreamers like Taran. 

Since these warriors and dreamers do not have the secret of effort- 
lessness, they must go through great trials, compensating for lack of 
knowing by doing, until through their trials and errors they may be 
transformed. 

The lion in Lewis’ book is still more of a perfected hero than 
Gwydion, in that he is not shown as one who evolves throughout the 
pages of the book, but as one who is intrinsically perfect, as corresponds 
to the Son of a Father who is beyond the scene. In accordance with this 
natural, or essential rightness, we find in him a passivity toward opera- 
tion of the greater laws, which is the mark of the Divine Child and the 
perfected. Such laws are here those of the “deeper magic from before 
the dawn of time,” and his passivity, his passion. For, according to that 
magic, from “the stillness and the darkness before Time dawned,” — 
“when a willing victim who had committed no treachery was killed in a 
traitor's stead, the Table would crack, and Death itself would start work- 
ing backwards.” 

C.S. Lewis’ lion is quite obviously a reissue of the Christian theme 
and that of previous myths of death and resurrection. Here, the heroic 
deed is not one of mere risk, but death itself. 

The acceptance of the death and the accomplished hero's complete 
giving of himself in sacrifice, is at the same time no sacrifice at all, for 
the lion knows, like the divine child, the secret of emptiness and not- 
being. He knows that “Death will work backwards” and it might be said 
that this knowledge is his form of life. Giving himself to death with no 
attachment, he is resurrected. 

In Lewis’ treatment of the lion, we find all the elements enumerated 
as part of the treament of the divine child, with the only difference being 
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that here they are presented under a form of kingly appearance, in con- 
formity with Lewis’ predominantly patriarchal style. The lion is a giver 
of love that is followed by the beauty of the spring; he is a friend of all 
animals and an animal himself; in his action of surrender to death he is 
seen by the party of the witch as ridiculous—and significantly, the 
author conveys to us his understanding of what he is doing by speaking 
of the Great Fool. The motif of power in smallness is, in this case, that 
of death itself, and in the description of it we find perhaps the single 
instance, among the four “hero” books here considered, of sadness. Just 
as in the case of Tistou, the little prince, or the spider, this sadness is 
interwoven with the appreciation of warmth and closeness and with the 
voluntary decision of parting: 


His tail and his head hung low as he walked slowly as if he were very, 
very, very tired..... 

Lam sad and lonely. Lay your hands on my mane so that I can feel 
you are there and let us walk like that..... 

And both girls cried bitterly (though they hardly knew why) and clung 
to the Lion and kissed his mane and his paws and his great sad eyes. 


There is still another figure in most hero tales, including those of 
our four books, that links the conception of an active, striving urge with 
a receptive, accepting attitude towards life. This is the wizard, the Wise 
Old Man who stands behind the hero as a guide, or delivers some crucial 
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information to him at some point in his adventures. As mentioned 
earlier, the hero’s knowledge and power may come to him through his 
inborn nature and lineage (a variation of the idea of God’s Sonship), it 
may be acquired through his trials, or may be handed over to him. 

In the latter case, this knowledge proceeds either from nature, (1.e., 
from animals or nature spirits),* or from a man for whom nature’s 
secrets are available: a sage, magician or teacher. But, more precisely, 
these are not alternatives, but aspects of the hero’s story that appear in 
conjunction and relate to one another. Thus, typically, the wise man may 
guide the pre-destined hero into an adventure where he, through his 
tricks will learn how to become receptive to natural forces which will 
lead him even further. In The Sword in the Stone, for instance, Merlin 
is Wart's teacher, transforming his pupil into various animals so that he 
may learn about life through personal experience. In The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe, the wise old man appears in the figure of an old 
uncle, a professor in whose house the adventure take place, and who 
intervenes only slightly, for the guides to the adventure are mostly 
animals—a bird and then the beavers. Gandalf, in The Hobbit, also leads 
the party into their journey giving them a map and a key, and helps them 
in obtaining the assistance of Beorn (the bear-man and friend of the 
animals) but after his departure only the animal world will help them. 

The role of the wise man is that of an 
intermediary between the unripe hero 
and the domain of nature with which EN 
he will be eventually in direct AU 
communication. This is most expres- 
sively conveyed in The Book of Three 
by Medwyn, “who understands the 
hearts and ways of every creature in 
Pridain.” 

Just as that most precious knowledge that . 
the hero in this book seeks, with which he is going to ~N 


* Genii, djinns, elemental spirits and the like represent a compromise between both types of 


image they may be as personifications of nature, aspects of earth, itself, or personifications 
of human knowledge. 
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conquer evil, is to be obtained from a pig, the wisest man is one who 
lives in the company of animals that he loves and protects. This man, 
who lives in a hidden valley, is no other than Noah, or Utnapishtim, 
under a Welsh disguise. 


“Dallben,” said Taran, “.... taught me that when the black waters 
flooded Prydain, ages ago, Nevvid Nav Neidion built a ship and 
carried with him two of every living creature. The waters drained 
away, the ship came to rest—no man knows where. But the animals 
who came safe again into the world remembered, and their young have 
never forgotten. And here,” Taran said, pointing towards the hillside, 
“I see a ship, far from water. Gwydion called you Medwyn, but 1 
a 


Medwyn appears solely in the well known archetypal guise — “a 
huge, robed figure”... “the man raised his arm and spoke a command.” 
Animals serve him, and he serves them. He lives in a valley that no 
human can find, reminiscent of the Garden of Eden. Only the animals 
know how to reach it, and they go there when in danger or grief. Taran 
was able to enter because, when he was not seeking it, he let himself be 
guided by his mount. The idea of Taran being led into Medwyn’s valley 
by a horse, is of the same significance as the statement (quoted earlier in 
this essay) of the doctor in Charlotte's Web: “Perhaps if people talked 
less, animals would talk more.” 

Both allude to the attitude of receptiv- 
ity brought about by the silence of the ego, by 
which the wisdom of a deeper level of being 
may be contacted. It is the same idea which 
is expressed in the Irish legend of Conn-eda, 
in which the hero not only lets himself by 
carried by his mount, but both follow an iron 
ball that rolls ahead of them. Through this 
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choice of a mineral rather than a merely animal object, 
the surrender of the ego to “lower” aspects of the 
psyche in stressed even more. Commenting on a 


this image in The King and the Corpse, Heinrich Zimmer has remarked: 


The ball follows gravity and so rolls to the center of all things, to the 
fairy realm of the universal forces, to God’s bosom... It follows, and in 
following makes visible, the most general of all laws, the law that 
controls the movement of the heavenly bodies, the law that directs the 
orbit of each sphere in exact accordance with the weight of its mass, 
and in such a manner that the earth unfailingly encircles the sun, and 
the moon and the earth. 

To be able, like the hero Conn-Eda, to let oneself go, yielding 
trustingly to the ground law that is the secret sense of one’s own 
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weight, and which nevertheless, is surging everywhere—in the har- 
mony of spheres, the primeval melody of the All, the “singing match 
of the planet brothers,” the thunder passage of the sun, in the hymns 
everlasting of the innermost heartbeat and circulation of the world's 
organism—is to solve actually everything at a stroke. It is to fall in 
with the vast rhythm of the universe and to move with it. It is to follow 
the blindest, dullest, mutest impulse—sheer gravity—yet thereby is 
drawn to the center of all things: that point around which everything 
must circulate, simply because it holds its peace. 

(The King and the Corpse) 


Peace is the outstanding characteristic of Medwyn’s valley and his 
own personality. 


“It is a journey I am eager to end,” Taran said. “There are 
times when I fear I shall not see...again.” 

“It is not given to men to know the ends of their journeys,” 
Medwin answered. “It may be that you will never return to the places 
that are dearest to you. But how can that matter if what you must do is 
here and now?” 

“I think,” said Taran, longingly, “that if I knew I were not to 
see my old home again, I would be happy to stay in this valley.” 

“Your heart is young and unformed,” Medwyn said. “Yet, if I 
read it well, you are of the few I would welcome here. Indeed, you 
may stay if you so choose. Surely, you can entrust your task to your 
friends.” 

“No,” said Taran, after a long pause. “I have taken it on myself 
through my own choice.” 

“If that is so,” answered Medwyn, “then you can give it up 
through your own choice.” 

From all over the valley it seemed to Taran that there came 
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voices urging him to remain. The hemlocks whispered of rest and 
peace; the lakes spoke of sunlight lingering in its depths, the joy of 
otters at their games. He turned away. 
“No,” he said, “my decision was made long before this.” 
“Then,” Medwyn answered gently, “so be it.” He put a hand 
on Taran’s brow. “I grant you all that you will allow me to grant. A 
night’s rest. Sleep well.” 


The wisdom of Medwyn is most intimately related to that of the 
Divine Child. What he teaches Taran is nothing other than the power of 
the small, service to all beings and the illusory nature of “evil,” as the 
following passages illustrate well: 


“.... You would hurt him grievously were you to turn him away now. 
Gurgi’s misfortune is that he is neither one thing nor the other, at the 
moment. He has lost the wisdom of ani- 

mals and has not gained the learning 
of man... Were he to do something 
purposeful, it would mean much 
to him.... I urge you to take him. 
He may even find his own way 
of serving you. Neither refuse 
to give help when it is needed,” 
Medwyn continued, “nor refuse 
to accept it when it is offered. 
Gwythyr, son of Greidawl, 
learned that from a lame ant, 
you know.” 


After telling the story of the lame 
ant, he proceeds. 
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“I have studied the race of man. I have seen that 
alone you stand as a weak reed by the lake. You 
must learn to help yourself, that is true, but 
you must also learn to help one another. 
Are you not, all of you, lame ants?” 
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At another point he says, 
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“Every living creature 
deserves our respect, be it 
humble or proud, ugly or 
beautiful.” 

“I wouldn't want to 
say that about gwythaints,” Ze 
Taran answered. 

“I feel only sorrow for 
those unhappy creatures,” Medwyn said. “Once, long ago, they were 
as free as birds, gentle and trusting. In his cunning, Arawn lured them 
to him and brought them under his power... The tortures he inflicted 
upon the gwythaints were shameful and unspeakable. Now they serve 
him out of terror. Thus would he strive to corrupt every animal in 
Prydain, no less than the race of men. That is one of the reasons I 
remain in this valley. Here Arawn cannot harm them.” 


ER 


The gwythaints, birds with curved beaks and merciless talons, were 
called the eyes of Annuvin, the spies of the king of that land of death, 
and the reaction of Medwyn to them is in sharp contrast to that of Lord 
Gwydion, the hero. “A sword can answer to them,” he had told Taran 
earlier in the book. Medwyn's pity was to affect Taran in a way that 
proved decisive for his adventure, however. After leaving the valley, he 
was to find a young wounded gwythaint and cure it rather than kill it; 
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the bird once restored and grateful, flew to tell the hero the whereabouts 
of the Horned King. Obviously, the meaning of the whole episode is that 
it pays to return evil with good, and that beyond purely moralistic or 
sentimental considerations, the principle of love is effective. 

So the same idea that in a book like Tistou is the central theme, 
here appears as one thread in a variegated mesh, unimportant in appear- 
ance but most important in its repercussions. Were it not for Medwyn, 
Taran would have allowed his companions to kill the gwythaint and 
would have been killed himself, for Gwydion, guided by the bird, ar- 
rived and saved him the very instant in which the Horned King stood 
over him with his sword. 

Medwyn, like Gwydion, is a savior, but of an opposite type. His 
power is not that of destroying evil, but of loving beyond good and evil. 

His capacity for understanding beings beyond good and evil, of 
knowing “every creature’s heart,” is his power, the force of that peace 
sought by those in danger. And just as the hobbit’s power was in his 
invisibility (conferred by the magic ring), that of Medwyn’s valley, 
impenetrable to evil, was in that nobody could find its entrance. In other 
words, we are again confronted with the power of emptiness, egoless- 
ness, receptivity—the power of no power—that lies in letting life be, 
and cannot itself be opposed in its selflessness. 

In contrast with the warrior who goes after an enemy, Medwyn is 
still in his valley, where no enemy can enter—for its peace is beyond the 
concepts of enmity, and cannot be seen by those who have eaten the fruit 
of good and evil. The valley protects itself with the invisibility of that 
which is beyond differentiation; he who relinquishes his own knowledge 
and follows his animal may find its peace. 

Earlier in this essay we noted that the hero’s journey is from a 
“here” to a “there,” and then back to the world, in contrast to the divine 
child’s journey, which is that of one who enters the world from a be- 
yond, passes through, and then returns to his remote origin. 

After the closer look at the hero’s journey which has been the 
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subject of the foregoing pages, we can see that he, too, comes from a 
beyond, and it is from a beyond, too, that he receives his guidance, 
magic weapons, or elixir. He is like a son of a king that has forgotten 
his origin, been raised among peasants, thrown into a river or abandoned 
in the wilderness. He is destined for a role that he does not suspect, 
until a man of knowledge brings him into contact with the forces of his 
own destiny. The hero, then, is a divine child who has forgotten his 
original nature, although he will recover it and remember his identity 1n 
the process of the quest. 

The prodigal son theme, with its cycle of fall and reunion, and 
the heroic theme of questing and returning, now appears to constitute 
two facets of a single story. More or less complete presentations of the 
child-hero cycle, showing his divine origin, his descent, his victory in 
the face of opposition, his passion, his service to mankind, can probably 
be found in each great culture. Osiris, Dionysius, and Christ, indeed, 
have each been the very seed of a culture, and their legends the source 
of all drama; the Dionysian dithyramb was the origin of Greek drama, 
and the medieval mystery plays, enacting the passion of Jesus, consti- 
tuted the beginnings of drama in the Christian world.* 

The Child-Hero need not be individualized, however, for he is the 
possibility in every individual. Both the heroic and the childlike aspects 
of a single cycle, for instance, can be seen in the Hymn of the Soul 
(New Testament Apocrypha) or in the following Sufi version of it, 
which might pass as no more than a simple fable: 


Once in a country where all men were like kings, there lived a 
family who were in every way content, and their surroundings were 
such that the human tongue cannot describe them in terms of anything 
which is known to man today. This country of Sharq seemed satisfac- 
tory to the young prince Dhat—until one day his parents told him: 


*The word “tragedy” derives from Tragos, goat, the sacrificial animal personifying 
Dionysius. 
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“Dearest son of ours, it is the necessary custom of our land for each 
royal prince, when he attains a certain age, to go forth on a trial. This 
is in order to fit himself for kingship and so that both in repute and in 
fact he should have achieved—by watchfulness and effort—a degree 
of manliness not to be attained in any other way. Thus it has been 
ordained from the beginning, and thus it will be until the end.” 

Prince Dhat therefore prepared himself for his journey, and his 
family provided him with such sustenance as they could: a special 
food which would nourish him during an exile, which was of small 
compass though of illimitable quantity. 

They also gave him certain other resources, which it is not 
possible to mention, to guard him, if they were properly used—he had 
to travel into a certain country called Misr, and he had to go in dis- 
guise. He was therefore given the guise for the journey and the clothes 
befitting his new position—clothes which scarcely resembled one 
royal born. His task was to bring back from Misr a certain jewel, 
which was guarded by a fierce monster. 

When his guide departed, Dhat was alone. But before long, he 
came across someone else who was on a similar mission, and together 
they were able to keep alive the memory of their sublime origins. But, 
because of the air and food of the country, a kind of sleep soon de- 
scended on the pair, and Dhat forgot his mission. 

For years they lived in Misr, earning their keep and following a 
humble vocation, Dhat being seemingly unaware of what he should be 
doing. By a means which was familiar to them but unknown to other 
people, the inhabitants of Sharq came to know of the dark situation of 
Dhat, and they worked together in such a way as to help to release him 
and to enable him to persevere with his mission. A message was sent 
by a strange means to the princeling, saying, “Awake! For you are the 


son of a king, sent on a special undertaking, and to us you must re- 
turn.” 
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This message awoke the prince, who found his way to the monster, and 
by the use of a special sound, caused it to fall asleep; he seized the 
priceless gem which it had been guarding. 

Now Dhat followed the sound of the message which had 
woken him, changed his garb for that of his own land, and retraced his 
steps, guided by the sound to the country of Sharq. In a surprisingly 
short time, Dhat again beheld his ancient robes, and the country of his 
fathers, and reached his home. This time, however, through his experi- 
ences, he was able to see that it was of greater splendour then ever 
before, and a place of safety to him; he realized that 1t was the place 
commemorated vaguely by the people of Misr as Salamat, which they 
took to be the word for Submission, but which he now realized 
meant—peace. 

(Idries Shah, Tales of the Dervishes) 


More than the story of the prodigal son in the Gospels, this tale 
emphasizes the positive aspects of this world, not merely as a place to 
return from, but one where the treasure is to be found. And more than 
the usual hero’s stories, it emphasizes the intrinsic divinity of man: “A 
place where all men were kings.” It is a story which presents a view of 
man as both intrinsically perfect and perfectible. Man is a king by birth, 
and yet must go through a certain trial. The first requisite of such a trial 
is that he must remember his intention. If he forgets, he is not a divine 
child any more, but like a would be hero raised by foster parents ina 
foreign land. But then he can be reminded, brought back to the aware- 
ness of his original nature and powers. The heroic task, as presented in 
this story, is very gentle, for it is enough to utter certain words to put the 
monster to sleep. It is, like the hero’s remembrance of his objective, an 
act of awareness. When the “magic” words are said, no dragon can 
interfere with man’s access to the beauty of this earth. The “secret” 
brought by him into this world, perhaps forgotten but remembered 
again, makes his life, like the garden of Medwyn, a field that cannot be 
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entered by “evil” forces. 

Still the story is a less optimistic one than that of Tistou, the 
Little Prince or the mermaid. The divine child in the stories that we 
analyzed does accomplish a mission in the world, enriching it and re- 
turning to his origin enriched, but needs no spell to keep a monster 
away; his very presence is the spell, perhaps, and one so effective that 
the thought of a danger does not even arrive. 

The Sufi tale, in contrast, is told from the perspective of not 
seeing many divine children in this world that escaped being eaten up by 
the monster. In other words, not many that appear to collect the treasure 
of this world. If, instead of honey or pearls, man finds upon his planet 
emptiness, suffering or indifference, he has probably been stopped by 
the ogre or dragon. It may well be an illusory monster that a word of 
power would dispel, but its effect is that of a real stopping. Or maybe 
the spell, like Gwydion’s, is the dragon’s very name, the knowledge of 
his essential being, which is the same as the hero’s. Perhaps the magic 
words are a reminder that the dragon will be re-absorbed into his name, 
that it will fall asleep as “monster” and wake up as “treasure”; that there 
is not an “other”; the knowledge that makes Medwyn say that “every 
living being deserves our respect.” For if we can see no “other,” we can 
see no monster, but only the One Treasure of life in different forms. If it 
is thus, what the hero in the Sufi tale is asked to do is to retain his 
knowledge of unity in spite of a tendency to forget. He is perfect, but 
like a sword that must be tempered, his perfection is made stable by a 
match against disruptive forces. Forces which, after all, are not disrup- 
tive if not felt to be disruptive. The hero is subjected to the temptation 
of believing in temptation. His goodness is tested to see whether he will 
fall into believing in his goodness as being different from that of all 
things. 

“How broad is the horizon of that which you would recognize as 


One?” is the test. “How far can your light reach into the darkness?” 
and any limit will be a failure. 
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It might be said that the hero will need courage in the measure of 
the degree to which he doubts the power of his spell, or—in other 
words—he will have to defy his own fear to the extent that his forgetful- 
ness of reality leads him to being afraid. But even if we think of the 
hero with his total faith in the password—total trust that all otherness 
will be dissolved when subjected to the glow of its hidden name—there 
is one thing that remains for him to do: going from “here” to “there.” 
Even when the power of the hero’s magic is such that he needs no 
“heroism,” it is up to him to travel up to the treasure. His word of 
power is his contemplative virtue, but before he can use it, he will need 
the active virtue of his legs. Knowledge of unity can only be tested in 
multiplicity, and unity is all the greater by apparent diversity. 

For one who, like the mermaid, is between two worlds, in the 
land but of the ocean, differentiation is the proof of unity and therefore 
the treasure. 


Cpuogue 


f will be obvious by now that the attitudes that we have seen 
personified in the Divine Child and in the Hero (attitudes that converge 
to a greater or lesser extent in the Child-Hero) are not only literary 
attitudes but two contrasting approaches to life that may find expression 
in everything and anything. Let us then leave the books behind at this 
point in order to survey some of the ways in which the points of view 
that we saw reflected in their pages are expressed in life at large. 

One of the two attitudes in its literary expression was identified 
with the “Divine Child.” In life, though, it is not the child that con- 
ceives of the divine child and is able to formulate the type of outlook 
that we have associated with this figure. The child does not see himself. 
The appreciation of the child is the gift of the mother; just as the appre- 
ciation of the mother is the child’s. The type of literature that centers 
around the child figure is maternal, not only in that it predominates in 
the work of women, but in that it may be described as man’s maternal 
aspect. Just as a mother trusts the workings of nature through her during 
the period of gestation, man’s maternal attitude is one of trust in all that 
develops from within and by itself. In contrast to this, we can speak of 
the paternal attitude of distrust in that anything may happen “from 
within” or “by itself’ without being made to happen. Man’s paternal 
attitude is not of trust in development but of trust in effort, which is to 
say that it is not a trust in nature through him or in itself, but in him over 
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nature. This is not an attitude of receptivity but of initiative, not of 
cultivation but of fabrication, fashioning, not of accepting but of con- 
trolling and changing reality. The paternal attitude assumes that nature 
(or human nature) will not necessarily accord with criteria of goodness 
arising independently from its workings; it never does. In the maternal 
attitude, goodness is equated with human nature itself, which is per- 
ceived as for-itself in the attitude of love. In the paternal, goodness is 
an ideal, a theoretical conception arrived at through extrapolation from 
experience and through abstraction; and it is the ideal (of the substance 
of ideas) that is loved for itself, while nature is only for a purpose. 
From the maternal point of view, all things are perfectly what 
they are, and their own measure; from the paternal, all things are imper- 
fect reflections of their idea, imperfect realizations of their intention. 
Consequently, man himself is, in the first case, seen as intrinsically 
perfect, and in the second, always falling short. The notion of a per- 
fecting or developmental process, therefore, is that of growth or expan- 
sion in one case, and of correction in the other. Supreme expressions of 
either thought in the history of culture are, of the former, the vision of 
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man's all-rightness in Mahayana Buddhism, and 
of the latter, the vision of man's all-wrongness 
in Christianity, as expressed in the doctrine of 
original sin. Whereas in the former, spiritual 
attainment consists in the experiential under- 
standing of the intrinsic identity of man with 
the Buddha nature, enlightenment being the 
realization that all beings are always enlight- 
ened, in the latter, attainment must proceed 
from acknowledgment of sin and its purifica- 
tion. 


Just as the masculine drive has been to con- 
quer the world to its furthermost reaches, the feminine 
and maternal has been to replicate the enclosure of the 
womb in the outer world in the form of a walled 
home. Just as the masculine seeks expansion, like the 
growing shoot, the feminine seeks concentration, like 
a seed. With concentration is associated the realiza- 
tion of quality, as with expansion, the evaluation of 
quantity. Also associated with concentration is the 
pursuit of depth while expansion and quantity are 
related to width, broadness, perspective, and the 
elevation that points at and permits encompassing 
and extension. And, just as the pursuit of depth is 
that of more of the same—a love of sameness, 
through which sameness paradoxically evolves 
into diversity (much as the seed enclosed in its 
furrow turns into a new plant)—the pursuit of 
amplitude is one in which the contemplation of 
diversity leads in the end to the recogni- 
tion of sameness. AAA 
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Concentration seeks the essence of something, and prompts that 
essence to unfold. Dispersion, not finding the essence “here,” passes 
onto a “there” indefinitely, and finds satisfaction in the differentiation of 
forms. 

Contrasting as these attitudes may seem, it also appears that they 
depend on each other, and as in the yin-yang symbol, in which yang 
contains yii, and yin contains yang, they are at the heart of each other 
and feed each other. The paternally oriented homo faber has conquered 
the world, filling it with factories and skyscrapers, but no matter how 
large his power is, pure homo faber cannot enjoy. The pure maternally 
oriented man is prone to enjoy mere being even in the midst of scarcity 
and famine, and would not have turned the surface of the earth into that 
of our modern world. And in spite of the tragedies of civilizations we 
feel that this is like a gigantic flower worth having been created, perhaps 
as a transition to humanity’s true fruit. 

If the diversity created by man’s heroic power needs the feminine 
appreciation of sameness to be enjoyed, the appreciation of sameness, as 
in the little prince’s love for the single rose, needs a peculiar kind of 
detachment or awareness or otherness as the background. Just as we 
tend to lose the perception of a beauty to which we are exposed every 
day, we are most open to the perception of that which we can see with 
the eyes of a stranger. Some are more gifted than others to remain 
always strangers in that sense in which the little prince never forgot his 
origin in another planet, and the mermaid never forgot her ocean. For 
such a one, things never cease to be a miracle, something that might just 
as easily not have been, a gift of existence that might not have been 
given. In this way, an otherness in face of things and the otherness of 
any given things against the background of possibility are the source of 
an ability to concentrate without tiring on any single aspect of the world. 
So, in short, man would be sterilized if he did not have both possibili- 
ties, and his life is enhanced to the measure in which he can be an am- 
phibian, looking at this world with the eyes of the darkness upon which 
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it shines, and into the darkness of possibility with the joy of the world. 


For man is the hunter that loves the merrnaid that loves the 


hunter; and he is most fulfilled when he can let his inner oppo 


sites 


* S i 


embrace in complementarity rather than debilitate each other in contra- 


diction. 
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Appendix 


Claudio Naranjo Interviews Lloyd Alexander 


Naranjo: You said something very interesting to me last night; 
how, by doing the writing that you’ ve been doing, you’re spoilt, in that 
you like it so much you’re not able to do anything less interesting to you 
any more. And that’s one of the points I would be interested in hearing 
more about. That is, I think that what you have to say about the kind of 
satisfaction you get—the nature of the delight—might show something 
of the nature of the whole process. 

Alexander: Well of course, you know, I hate to put it on the 
basis of delight. As you well know, unfortunately I agonize over these 
things and the delight is maybe a couple of years later. So it’s not that 
you can say, “Oh, this is such a happy sensation and it’s a wonderful 
trip,” and all that and that I want to do it all the time. It’s not always a 
happy experience. 

N. There must be some reward, though. 

A. — Yes. Now I’m trying to figure what it can be and I think— 
if this makes any sense—that somehow I feel that I’m working in the 
grain of my temperament. You know, there’s a closer—I won’t say a 
one to one correlation—but there’s a closer correlation between what 
I’m doing now than what I was doing before. That I’m not at odds with 
some inner temperament. Does that make sense? 

N. It's something like following your calling. 

A. All right. And yet, Claudio, it wasn’t that I didn’t want to 
write the adult books I felt, even. In other words, this is my kind of 
thing; this is what I’m doing. But I didn’t realize there were deeper 
levels. I wasn’t particularly aware of that, you know. I was possibly 
aware of them, but I’d never operated within them. 


N. Would this be equivalent to saying that you express more 
of yourself in them? 
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A. I think that’s exactly it. 

N. Express more of what you are. 

A. And yet this sounds strange because a couple of the adult 
books—one called My Love Affair With Music was about what I felt 
about music and my experience with it which was autobiographical. 
And yet, on a certain level that didn’t tap into these other things. And 
this, I think, may be the difference. 

N. So this could be a deeper autobiography than an autobiog- 
raphy. 

A. I think much more so. Much more so. Let’s say the new 
book is not a mythological idea at all—the one that I just finished. I 
don’t know what to call it yet. It’s a fantasy. I don’t much like that word 
because it has connotations that I don’t too much care for—almost a 
lightweight kind of thing. I know it isn’t, but, for example, if you say to 
some people, “I write fantasie,” their reaction is “Oh. I mean really, 
what's a grown man writing these silly fairy tales for?” So that the new 
one, for example, is not derived from mythology the way the others 
were, and yet, it’s a complete work of the imagination. In other words, 
I’m having the same experience with it. This is something that is very 
meaningful to me and I’m fascinated. I don’t have a clear answer to why 
that should be. 

N. Would you say that you started out by being an interpreter 
of myth or being inspired by myth and ended up by being a myth 
maker? 

A. Ahh. Very good! Yes. That's exactly the way to put it. 
Exactly so. That makes sense to me. That’s the sensation somehow. And 
as I say, it seems to have opened up levels that I have never dealt with 
before. . 

N. I’m interested and pleased in hearing this confirmation 
because I sensed a lot of wisdom in reading your book and I had the 
question, is this wisdom intrinsic in the symbols and the author doesn't 
know what he’s saying? Or does he know what he is expressing? 
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A. It’s a fascinating idea. I am, and yet, not deliberately. In 
other words, I didn’t write it cold-bloodedly from the top of my head. 
Whatever was there—and this is interesting, too—seemed to come out 
very naturally. But I still think you might be on to something. Isn't it 
possible that dealing with this type of material sparks things from your- 
self so that, in a sense, it is the mythological raw material or the data or 
whatever you want to call it that has certain resonances that bring things 


out of you. 
N. It’s like a mirror. 
À. As a matter of fact, I don’t know whether it was Ruskin or 


William Morris, talking about the earlier peoples who had tried to syn- 
thesize some of these, and he said they were pillaging ruins whose 
creators they knew nothing about, and yet, they had magnificent materi- 
als. They didn’t know what they were dealing with, and yet, the materi- 
als themselves were so superb and strong. So maybe it could be a little 
bit of both. But, in any case, the mythological idea must have triggered 
something. 

N. Which was the beginning? Which was the original idea? 
For instance, in the The Book of Three, which I’m most familiar with, I 
think you make the statement that Taran and Eilonwy are purely yours. 
What was it that triggered in your imagination... 

A. Well, of course, really, with one or two exceptions, they’re 
all invented. This is pretty much the way it happened. Originally | 
thought I would simply retell them, and that I would have the original 
texts, which were very confusing, and I could simply sort out different 
parts and put them together and it would be a fairly simple straightfor- 
ward job. So, I did my research on that basis and was aware of certain 
characters and certain names and incidents, to begin with, and I found 
out that this was not going to work. As for technical reasons, first, 
because the original material is too mutilated. You can’t really pull it out 
and make a coherent modern type story of it. So, it’s a terrible job to 
do—I couldn’t, anyhow. For one thing, technically it didn’t seem fea- 
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sible. And more importantly—and this is the interesting thing—at a 
certain point, I finally faced up to something that I must have known in 
the back of my mind somehow; that what I really wanted to do was 
invent my own. And this was a hard decision; this was a scary decision. 
In other words, to throw out everything and to just forget it and do your 
own thing, as you say. And I said, “All right, this is what I’ll do. But I 
will be free to pick out whatever little things appeal to me in the way of, 
oh, suggestion for a story or plot idea or a fragment here and there, a 
name, a character that’s in some cases taken out of the story with some 
suggestion of what he might be.” In other words, Gwydion, the prince, 
the great hero, and so on, comes actually out of the text, out of the 
research, with great manipulations. Because, oddly enough, in the origi- 
nal material, Gwydion was a pretty unsavory character. If you read some 
of those original texts, he connives with the friend of his to seduce one 
of the castle servants. In other words, he’s a pretty odd character. He’s 
not a heroic type at all. So I said, “Well, I don’t care. The name appeals 
to me and it’s got a little hint that maybe I could use.” And so I felt 
perfectly free to do it. And this was a great sense of liberation; that I 
didn’t have to stick to any of the research, and what I liked, I kept, and 
what I didn’t, I ignored. And once I did that, then I was completely free 
to develop the characters and the story any way I wanted. 

N. Do you remember now how you conceived the story? Was 
it a gradual development, an improvisation? Or did you have a plot to 
start with? 

A. No. I can tell you that exactly because P'11 never forget it. 1 
started, and the very first fantasy for children was a book called Time 
Cat. Maybe you can make some sense out of this; I don’t know why I 
wanted to write books for children. This is the strange thing; that after 
ten or twelve years of writing for adults and being modestly success- 
ful—no great shakes, but it was all right; no reason not to—for some- 
thing that I will never understand, I just wanted to write for children. 
This was a peculiar, irrational thing. “This is what I want to do next.” 
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Now this is all well and good to say this is what you want to do, but 
what are you going to do? What specifically? “Oh, you want to write a 
book for children? What are you going to tell them? What's the story?” 
So here again, from an almost adult orientation or, let's say, from a 
more intellectual point of view, I said, “All right.” 

Various things had happened to me. I’ve had cats at home—I’m 
very fond of them—and I know them and I enjoy them. And one of my 
favorite cats always had a way of coming into the room so quietly that I 
wouldn’t see him come in, and all of a sudden, he’d be there. And I’d 
talk to him, and in a little while later he would disappear. He would get 
up and walk out very quietly, and so on. So, I thought, all right, how 
about suppose or imagine that he would be able to, in a split second, just 
travel off to some distant place. He could go to nine different countries 
because of the saying “cats have nine lives.” And all of a sudden, a 
structure began to form. Yes. A cat and a boy—and I can deal with this 
because I know cats and I’m comfortable writing about them— would go 
to nine different countries in the past. And each country, there would be 
some reason for the cat to take the boy. So, I kept reading. I must have 
read fifty books. You know, one thing leads to another; it’s like looking 
up words in a dictionary. And I found nine legitimate countries that they 
could visit that would have some interest. One of them: I found out that 
Saint Patrick was not an Irishman. He was not Irish as a lot of people 
thought; he was Welsh. It’s up for grabs whether it’s true or not, but for 
my purposes, I would assume that it was. And his name was Good Cat. 
So I said, “Hey, this is again enough justification to have the boy and 
the cat run into a young man with this funny name, Good Cat. And 
because Patrick, as a young boy, was kidnapped by Irishmen and he was 
taken as a slave to Ireland and lived in Slavery for a number of years and 
finally escaped, I said, “Great. It’s writing itself. Because here they’re 
all going to meet the young boy, and they’re all going to get kidnapped. 


It’s an exciting scene. And this is easy now.” And boy, this really began 
to shape up. 
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And I began doing my research, because each of the episodes was 
historically accurate. This is part of the way I saw it; that nothing would 
happen that was not historically true. So, I began doing hard research. 
And again, one thing led to another, and I reread The White Goddess. 
And strange things began happening to me. I got intensely interested. | 
had been before. This wasn’t a brand new interest. I’ve always been 
interested in mythology. I had read Graves several years before, but 
hadn’t pursued it that much for the past couple of years. And all of a 
sudden, I began to get a tremendous fascination, and read more, and got 
deeper and deeper into it, and I realized, “Oh, this is too much to com- 
press into one small chapter. There’s something stirring. There’s some- 
thing that is....” I sensed there was some big thing gonna come out of 
this somehow. So, I said, “I’ll have this chapter take place in Ireland and 
it’ ll be short and I’m not gonna worry too much about it, and this will be 
the end of it,” which I did, and I finished the book and that was it. 

So, then I went back and really dug into the thing more and more, 
and got so caught up in it, I thought, “Great. What I will do—” Ahh, 
here’s the other thing—a lot of factors going. I had been so fond of this 
type of story when I was a child that this had an appeal to me. I sensed 
this was an important thing. “I want to write a book something like 
that.” This is the feeling that I had for it. And I remember—well, for 
example, we were talking about the army—when I was in Wales for a 
few weeks as an eighteen-year-old, I guess, during the war—lovely 
country. And this had an impact that I began remembering. I hadn't 
thought about that for years, and these ideas began coming back; in 
other words, things that I had seen and the way I felt, and so forth, as a 
kid. And a lot of things began mixing together and I thought, “Yeah. 
This is something that I want to do very much.” But I was still on the 
research-retelling kind of thing. So I said, “All right, I will pick three 
stories out of The Mabinogion, which was going to be my basic text. Pll 
just have three stories which I will retell.” And I looked through and I- 
found one that interested me. It’s the one—and it’s just a phrase—and it 
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has to do with Gwydion guessing the name of his enemy, or some such 
thing. And I thought, “This is a good story to develop.” Well, you know, 
the secret name—and you find this in all cultures—that people have a 
secret name which they never tell anybody, and if anybody finds out 
they have power over them, and so on. It’s a standard idea. So I thought, 
“This would be interesting. This could be the subject of one; this will be 
the story. And Pll find a couple others and I’ll think about that later.” So 
this actually was my point of departure until I realized this was not 
feasible. It didn’t work out. It’s interesting, Claudio, you see what 
happened, in The Book of Three, this does appear at the end. In The 
Book of Three I was still closer to the texts. I was a little afraid to get a 
hundred percent away from them. In other words, since I had found this 
idea, I stuck with it. I was somehow half committed to being as accurate 
as I could. So I thought, “Well, gee, since it is in the text, I’ve got to use 
it as is.” 

N. Now, you’re not quite satisfied with having.... 

A. I wish now that I hadn’t used that particular device. I think 
today I could have worked it out better. And because their idea of a 
secret name is hard to use—my sense of it—it’s a hard idea for a child 
to grasp, I think. I don’t know. I could come up with something better. 
For the sake of argument, let’s say, it worked and it was all right, and 
it’s a valid idea—it’s an interesting idea. But I think that if I had known 
then what I knew, let's say, in the next four books I would have had a 
different approach to it. So this is an example. In The Book of Three, I 
was closer to the original texts. Now The Black Cauldron gets farther, 
and of course, from that time on, it’s complete fabrication. 

N. Now, this idea of wresting back a treasure that has been 
taken away—going and getting the cauldron that was stolen or going 
and getting the—well, in The Book of Three, it’s the three of them not 
getting back—it’s more the protection from invasion. 

A. Of course, the object is the oracular pig; this is the object 
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in play that triggers the whole thing. 

N. That was taken from myth? 

A. Yes. And as a matter of fact, specifically, I found that in 
Robert Graves. It’s in The White Goddess—exactly the same name. This 
is a perfect example of pulling out bits and pieces as it appealed to me. | 
came across it just in the course of reading, quite by accident. And here 
Robert Graves says Hen Wen, the oracular white sow, is actually an 
aspect of the Triple Goddess, as destroyer, as this, that and the other 
thing. And I thought, “Gee, this intrigues me. How about that?” you 
know. And I noted it down. And that’s exactly where that idea came 
from. It’s fascinating because this occurs in the Greek Mythology, too. 
Pigs were sacred animals to the Greeks. And it turns out they were to the 
Welsh and to the Irish. And the idea came out of Robert Graves. 

N. Now this is quite a pervasive motif in your writing, this 
respect for animals: the pig as a sacred animal; then Medwyn, the pro- 
tector of animals; and love for the Gwythaints; and Llyan, and so forth. 
Even though you picked a theme or a number of themes, there is some 
selective process going on which appeals very much to you. Would you 
say that this is part of you in your life too, this love for animals? 

A. Oh, yes. Indeed so. All animals and, of course, particularly 
my cats, and I have dogs, and so forth. But I dearly love animals. First, 
all right, let’s say from the rational, intellectual point of view that I 
think, just like any part of nature, they're fascinating in the same way 
that nature in its entirety is a fascinating thing. And of course, animals, 
especially, to me. And yet, I think there’s something more. In a funny 
way, I think we can find something of our own humanity through this. 
That it’s, there’s some very deep—I’m not very articulate in these 
things, but—it’s more than a biological interest, although this is a fasci- 
nation in itself. It’s an emotional kinship with living things in some way 
or with nature in general. . 

N. Would you say that contact with the animal is the outward 
sign of being in touch with one’s own life force? 
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A. [ think so. And of course, some people, for example, will 
find it through physical nature, through landscape scenery, through birds 
or this, that, and the other thing, but I still think it’s a channel into the 
larger world itself, which I think more and more is all one thing. 

N. There’s one idea related to this and I wondered whether it 
was your own story or you picked it. When you tell of how they got to 
the valley of Medwyn, you say that Taran was being led by his mount— 
by Melyngar. And this suggests very much this attitude of trusting the 
animal within and trusting the basic forces. 

A. Exactly so. I’m so glad you caught that because this was 
my exact thought. I’m quite aware of that. Now whether anybody else 
particularly... 

N. Was that your idea? Because it comes up in one myth, in 
the Conn Edda. 

A. Oh, it’s a common idea. I was aware of the traditional 
thing that happens. But it made sense to me. I understood and was able 
to use it in my personal way. Maybe that’s the thing, Claudio; that 
through some process of selection I picked out the fragments that meant 
most to me. 

N. And they meant most because you could understand them. 

A. I think so. It’s interesting that, indeed, why did I take this 
instead of something else? Sure. There must be some selective process 
involved. I’d never thought of it quite in that way. 

N. — When I was thinking of this contrast between these two 
types of literature for children: the hero who is, like Taran, a perfectable 
being, woefully unprepared, as you say, and he goes through a gradual 
self-perfecting through experience, through contact with heroes who are 
more advanced, and so forth; and contrasting this with the other type of 
literature—let’s say, The Little Prince, for instance—an already perfect 
pure being Who is a witness of an imperfect world and just leaves. This 
is a bit like comedy and tragedy. In one, there is a clash of opposing 
forces and a happy end with imperfection. And the other is with the 
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ideal set forth in the beginning and generally, a sad ending; the prince 
leaves this world. Even in light literature like Mary Poppins, she appears 
and disappears. She comes from a magical world which there’s no 
entering into. So I was wondering; what’s the different stance of a 
writer? Of course, you are quite in between—apparently, more the 
heroic side, but you blend in very well with them. I was wondering, is it 
that in speaking of the heroic adventure, the author identifies more with 
heroic? With whom do you identify more among your characters? 

A. Now really, if there’s one character that I identify with— 
of course, I identify with a lot of them—but I think the one key charac- 
ter for me is that bard whose harp strings keep breaking. This is interest- 
ing because I don’t identify with Taran. To some extent, in some of the 
later books in certain very small aspects. But I can say that if there’s one 
character—oddly enough, not the hero—that I can say, “Yes, he and I 
are on the same wavelength,” this has got to be Fflewddur-Fflam. 

N. That means a lot to check out with you. Because, of 
course, your love of nature and love of animals does not fit Taran’s... . 

A. No. That’s right. This is interesting in some ways. Using 
this particular form, try as you will, you are still almost bound—if you 
don’t want to violate the spirit of the whole thing—your hero must be a 
certain type of personality. In other words, Taran does not particularly 
have a sense of humor. He’s a much more serious person. This is more 
in keeping with the traditional hero types. In other words, his thing is 
the noble deed, the noble searcher, and so on. He is not an earthy per- 
son, particularly, and he doesn’t laugh very much. 

N. He’s an idealist. 

A. Very good. Exactly so. And I think the form in some 
ways, it seemed to me, almost obliges you to do this. Otherwise, it 
doesn’t come off somehow, I don’t think. Of course, maybe I would do 
it differently now. SED 

N. Would you say that you were exercising some criticism in 
portraying Taran, that he’s not your personal ideal, and therefore, you re 
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looking down on him with respect but yet— 
A. Let me see. How can I say that sensibly? All right, put it 
this way: that I was glad that he developed the way he did. And I think 
this is legitimate because if he’s going to be perfectable, you can’t start 
with him perfect. In other words, I had almost deliberately to begin him 
with certain things that I didn’t like. His i//usions of heroism, his self- 
aggrandizement, if you want to call it—his narcissism, if you want to 
call it that—you”ve got to start there if he’s going to change. In other 
words, he’s got to have the potential for change. 
N. Did you know that he would change when you started? 
A. I knew that he would have to, somehow. Because this 
again is part of the thing. Even in adult fiction, in an adult novel, the 
dynamics of the theme must be the character comes out different. If he 
doesn’t change in the course of the work, the work is static: nothing 
really happens. So yeah, I knew he would have to somehow grow up. 
And in effect, the general story of Taran might be a process of disillu- 
sion. Because he starts with all kinds of false heroic ideas and gradually, 
they are stripped away, and stripped away until he is left, in effect, only 
with himself as a human being. And indeed, at the end—I don’t know 
whether you’ ve read The High King or not... 
; No, I haven't. 
Well, I don’t dare tell you. This is the key to it. 
He is the son of a king? 
No. (both laugh) Oh, no. This would spoil it. 
He doesn’t have to. 
No. The point I was trying to make in the whole work was 
that, all right, let’s say living is a human occupation. This is the human 
condition. There are no supernatural beings to help us; that if we’re 
going to make it, we’ve got to make it through our own strength and 
character and do the best that we can. We can’t pray for outside help 
because, to the best of my knowledge, it doesn’t happen, particularly. 
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It’s a process of humanization. Which is what happens to Taran. Now he 
has a terrible choice to make at the end; I think the worst choice that any 
character in fiction could ever make. Since we’re having a scholarly 
discussion I Il reveal the end. What happens is that he goes through 
many different things in the course of four of the five books. In the 
fourth book, he goes off trying to find out his parentage. He wants to 
find himself, really. And of course, his only answer at the end—he never 
does find out his parents—he finds out that he is only a man; neither 
better nor worse than anybody else with his hopes and his failings and 
his faults, and so forth. In other words, he’s a human being flat out. 
That’s all he is. 

The last book, which of course, is the climax of the whole thing and 
awful things happen. There’re big battles and, of course, the Armaged- 
don; the whole battle between Gwydion’s people—let’s say, the good 
guys against the bad guys. And, of course, finally after very sad things 
and ghastly things happen to him, and so forth, at the end, the good guys 
win, as they must in this kind of story. And it turns out—and this justi- 
fies The Book of Three—because it turns out that The Book of Three— 
the past, present, and future—is actually a book of if. That if this hap- 
pens; and Dallben at the end says that Taran hopefully might have had 
his destiny to become king, but it wasn’t certain. In other words, if he 
failed at any one of his things, if he proved out to be less of a person 
than he should have been, then the whole deal is off. The battle’s be- 
tween free will and determinism. So as Dallben says to Taran, “Actu- 
ally, you were a great perhaps. You did certain things and the result is 
that now the battle is over and everybody has to leave.” Gwydion and all 
his forces must leave the country for reasons that are explained, and 
they’re going to a land of immortality where everything is happy, it’s 
wonderful, and they will live forever among all their friends. It’s going 
to be a Heaven, absolutely. And Taran, having done these great things, 
will be allowed to go with them. And he thinks, “Oh, great. This 1s 
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wonderful.” But then he stops and thinks. And what has happened in the 
course of the book: many of his friends have been killed. Most of them 
in The Book of Three in one way or another have been killed, and he has 
made certain commitments and promises to them: he would do some- 
thing after the war; he would build this; he was going to do this and that. 
And he realizes, “Now I’ve got to decide, will I accept immortality, or 
will I stay at the price of being a mortal, a human being, and do what I 
said I was going to do?” And of course, it’s a terrible decision to make 
and he makes the decision to stay, accepting the idea that he must face 
death eventually; that his life is going to be no different than anybody 
else’s. And this is the end of the book. 

N. Just to be a Bodhisattva. 

A. That’s right. That’s exactly it. In other words, he has 
grown up quite a bit from the first one. 


N. It’s, again, the same theme as The Book of Three ina 
larger orbit. At the end, when Gwydion asks him what he wants.... 
A. — That's right. In miniature it comes out in the complete 


development at the end. And I was satisfied with the way that worked 
out. Now, if you’re talking about identifying with bits and pieces, I can 
identify with that attitude. And, Claudio, this again is the strange thing 
that happened to me. Writing the adult books my concern—to make it 
simple and exaggerated, and so forth—my concern was a certain amount 
of ego gratification; not entirely, but to a certain extent. In other words, I 
both wanted to write for some kind of compulsion that I don’t under- 
stand, but it was also very satisfying to see the book in print, and “Oh, 
yes. This was something that I did.” This was a kind of, let’s say, exter- 
nal, on Freud’s “ego satisfaction.” I can’t think of a better term for it. 

N. That was the Taran in you. 

A. Good enough. All right. It was an accomplishment, it was 
an achievement. A source of personal pride, if you want to call it that. 
And the strangest thing happened in the course of these books. The 
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work became more important than I. And there was a strange feeling. I 
can’t call it loss of ego because that’s going too far with it. But almost 
that I didn’t matter that much. That I don’t care; it could be anonymous. 
I don’t even need to sign my name to it. Or even if it was ever pub- 
lished. It’s a peculiar change in attitude. The work, in other words, was 
far bigger than I was and it didn’t make that much difference. And this 
has stuck with me. This is where I identify a little bit with Taran at the 
end, because on another level, possibly, I can make that same decision. 
If you can say, “All right, nobody will ever read your books and you're 
going to die in misery, and so forth,” that's all right. 11 make that 
bargain. If I can do what I want to do, then all right. Good. But this is a 
very comfortable situation because, as we were saying last night, Pm 
too much interested now, not in myself—not in making a million dollars 
or making a living. I don’t care about it really. It’s hard to get interested 
in certain areas of daily job or making a living, or what have you. Pm 
much more concerned with the work and not even particularly con- 
cerned with myself almost, just as some kind of vehicle. All right, I put 
the hands on the typewriter and Pll work it out somehow, but I’ve 
ceased to be that important in myself. You know, it doesn’t make a hell 
of a lot of difference, really. 

N. But you know through the story of Taran that only when 
you don’t care about being a descendant of the king and join the human 
beings, you really become a king. 

A. But, Claudio, the ironic thing—you must read the last 
paragraph of The High King because this is a neat twist of irony. Be- 
cause what happens after Taran has made this terrific decision, and so 
forth, the last paragraph of about six lines says in the course of time he 
did what he wanted to do and he died, and after awhile, people began to 
doubt that he had ever really existed. And as time went on, they forgot 
that there even was such a person. In other words, he’s completely gone 
and he became a myth that never even happened which is a terrible 
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ironic kind of thing; but, again, accept that. Which I can. I can say all 
right, whatever I’ve found in these and whatever I hope to find—who 
knows how long—lI’m satisfied with that. 

N. If you now identify with the adult, perfected Taran and not 
with the beginner, I suppose anyhow, you must know quite a bit of the 
early Taran in yourself from previous experience. 

A. Oh, sure. Exactly. But I'll tell you this, talking about 
identification. The new book that I just finished is in a way a much 
closer identification. Fascinating thing. P'11 put it this way. I had such a 
strong experience from these past five books—all right, let’s say this is 
my trip. This is a terrific thing; the greatest thing that could have hap- 
pened to me. All right. The book that I just finished—and I'll tell you 
the story very roughly and see if you see the relationship to it. And I’ll 
say again, having written these, I’m not interested in making a living or 
becoming famous, or this, that and the other thing. 


* * * 


N. Your comment about an interest in a woman analyst made 
me go back to The Book of Three. I would be interested in your feelings 
about your woman characters there. One is Achren, and Eilonwy, who is 
very much your creation. 


A. Entirely. 
N. She comes through as very alive. 
A. Now, I wonder if this is a kind of idealization or dream 


realization of my ideal woman or some such thing. In other words, is 
this possibly a kind of woman that I would like to have met or some- 
thing, which, of course, they don’t seem to really exist. I don’t know. 
She was a very appealing character to me. 
In contrast with Taran, she is already a perfect being. 
A. Yes, pretty much. She changes less than he does. She’s 
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sort of already there long before he is which is maybe legitimate. I don’t 
know. It’s a good theory, and yet, I don’t buy it too much. I don’t really 
know. 

N. You like her, at least. 

A. Oh, very much. Very much. I was delighted to have struck 
on that character. 

N. She is a strong character, of course, and by conventionally 
cultural standards she would not be called feminine or.... 

A. True. She would be something of a tomboy. And yet, it’s 
so hard. Because to my way of thinking—and this probably doesn’t 
come out in the book—she has got to be very feminine at a certain level. 
It’s hard because you're dealing with a couple of things. You're dealing 
with the external artistic development of the character which you do 
deliberately in a certain way. In other words, she is a good bit of a 
fabrication with certain things I would like to see in a real person. I 
guess what I’m saying is you can’t make it as a perfect symbol of some- 
thing. It’s too much of a deliberate developing of a character. Of course, 
you can also say, well, it’s a process of selection, too. Don’t know. It’s a 


fine point. 
N. Did you have anybody in mind? 
A. No. Not a one. Never in my life have I ever met anybody 


like that. If I actually met them, I don’t know whether Pd like them. But 
in the literary context it worked fine. 1 enjoyed it very much. And of 
course, the wicked Achren is a standard figure. This was a quick grab. 
This was very easy. 

But now between my two parents, here”s a contrast. My father 
had a much stronger intellect than my mother. I think he was basically 
smarter. Although he was business-oriented, I think he had a better 
mind. He was a witty person; a very clever man; an outgoing extrovert. 
He was a very good artist. He could do things like that. In other words, 
he was the life of the party kind of thing. And my mother was intuitive, 
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inarticulate, let’s say, all emotion. I don’t mean all emotion in an outgo- 
ing way. She never had hysterics or was emotional in that sense, but this 
kind of intuitive—you didn’t have to explain too much. She sort of 
could read your mind on certain very deep levels. Quite a contrast in 
personalities. Of the two, I was much closer to my mother and, indeed, 
still am. I eventually came to appreciate my father, but I was never, 
what you might call in temperamental sympathy with him. And yet, I’m 
quite convinced there are parts of me that obviously come from him. 

N. Did you see in Eilonwy what you just said of your 
mother? This intuitive understanding. 

A. No. Entirely different things. The tonality was entirely 
different. Because, in technical detail, Eilonwy is articulate, verbal. My 
mother is non-verbal. She’s not a book person; she is not a writer or 
letter writer; she does not explain or verbalize or articulate well at all. 
She’s much more withdrawn and a much gentler personality. She’s not, 
by any stretch of the imagination, a tomboyish-type of person. 

N. So maybe Eilonwy was you? 

A. Well, all right. PU put it that many of the characters are, in 
some way or another—all right, even one that you don’t know about, 
Gwystyl, that terrible hypochondriac who is always whining and moan- 
ing, and is sick and feels bad.... 

N. Oh, the one in The Black Cauldron. 

A Yes. The one who says, “Oh, don’t bother me. Go away.” 
This is much a part of me, too. So, I think that many of the characters 
have little strands. They’re the ones that I had the most fun with. 

N. By the way, how did you come upon the idea of a globe? 

A. _ Oh, the bauble. That's, to the best of my knowledge, a 
pure invention. 

N. Do you remember how you conceived it? What was the 
first moment when the idea came to your head? 
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A. Yes, I remember it very well. It came about by accident. It 
was fascinating. If you remember in The Book of Three, Taran is locked 
up in a dungeon. The mechanics of the plot demanded that Eilonwy and 
Taran get together in some way because they were going to have to meet 
each other and escape. And so if Taran is in a dungeon, how am I going 
to effect a meeting? What’re the mechanics of doing it? So I thought, all 
right, she will be playing with a ball outside and bouncing it around and 
it will slip away and it will fall through the bars of the cell and she will 
go get it, and so forth. I thought great. Good enough. And I saw a ball 
bouncing down there. And I started writing out the scene and I realize, 
it’s dark in a dungeon. How am I going to get around that? Because she 
leaves it in there. She can’t come in through the bars and get it. She has 
to go through the passageways, and all that. So getting to the scene, I 
thought, “It’s supposedly pitch dark in here. Now how are they going to 
see each other and recognize each other?” It’s a bad scene if it’s all in 
the darkness. And how are they going to escape? So I thought, hey, this 
ball which was originally just a toy, I’m going to make it a light. It’s 
more than just a plaything. By damn it, it’s going to be an enchanted 
object. It works perfectly. She's in the castle of an enchantress; every- 
thing there is going to have some magic quality.” It worked for my 
scene because this provided the light for them to find their way. In short, 
it was an elegant solution to the thing. And then, having had that, I 
thought I could make a big thing out of this. This will be her special 
possession. It will light their way here and there, and it will become a 
very prominent piece of furniture. This can be a much more important 
thing. It’s a valuable object. And the more I thought about it, that’s the 
way it became. But it happened—I remember that—purely by accident, 
to meet the demands of the mechanical plot. And it was a pure inven- 


tion. ; 
N. I feel that the bauble is very much a projection of 


Eilonwy. 
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A. It is. It’s fascinating. A lot of the kids and some of the 
teachers would ask, “Do these things have symbolic meanings?” You 
know, the harp and the bauble and the endless wallet of food that is 
never exhausted and all these different things. Well, of course, they do, 
but I'll never tell them what they are because I figure you may interpret 
it any way you want. I have a certain way in my own mind that you 
might say the bauble was a kind of light of reason. In other words, 
Eilonwy is clearheaded, she is practical. She deals with reasonable 
things. She’s not under the illusions and delusions that Taran is, and the 
bauble is illumination or enlightenment, if you want to call it that. 

N. She’s Taran’s Beatrice. 

A. Exactly so. So that’s sort of the way that I felt about it, but 
this was after the fact. It was after I had invented it that I began to real- 
ize what it was. That’s a strange thing, too. 
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Italy, 1999 and La Llave, Spain, 1999), Character and Neurosis (Gate- 
ways, 1994, La Llave, Kosel Verlag, Astrolabio, Objetiva and Russian 
ed.), Transformation Through Insight (Hohm Press, 1997, Via Nova 


Verlag, La Llave), Songs of Enlightenment (Sphinx Verlag 1996, and 
Russian ed.). 
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Dear Reader of The Divine Child and the Hero: 


If you would like to read other titles by Dr. Claudio Naranjo, we would 
be pleased to send you a catalog of his books and many more Consciousness 
Classics, available through Gateways Books and Tapes. Included in our 
catalog are titles by other eminent and pioneering leaders in the field of 
transformational psychology, including E. J. Gold, Robert de Ropp, Dr. John 
Lilly, and Reb Zalman Schachter-Shalomi. Each of these authors has endeav- 
ored to create a practical synergy between traditional and experimental 
concepts in the field of consciousness. Also included in our catalog are audio 
cassettes of lectures, inductions, and music by these and other authors. 


We invite you to contact us and discover the diversity of explorations 
into the nature of mind, as put forth by the authors in our Consciousness 
Classics Series. You may reach us at: 


Gateways Books and Tapes 
P.O. Box 370-DC 
Nevada City, CA 95959 
(800) 869-0658 (530) 272-0180 
FAX: (530) 272-0184 
email: info @gatewaysbooksandtapes.com 
website: http://www.gatewaysbooksandtapes.com 
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Inner Meaning in Children’s Literature 


by Claudio Naranjo 
Preface by P. L. Travers 


‘In writing this book, Claudio Naranjo has submitted himself to what the / Ching calls The 
Taming Power of the Small... | feel certain that his eight authors, whether they are in this world or in 
Heaven, will salute Mr. Naranjo for this perceptive essay.” 


From the Preface by P. L. Travers, author of Mary Poppins. 


“Claudio Naranjo uses works of imaginative literature for children and classic myths to present 
two attitudes towards being in the world, one immanent (the divine child), and the other transcendent 
(the hero). The writing of this book, associated with the death of his own child, draws upon his great 
experience with inner life and is accomplished with humor and insightful attention to details of character, 
conversation, setting and plot. To accompany Naranjo in his thoughts about The Little Prince, The 
Hobbit, Gilgamesh and other stories, leads to profound questions and is high living indeed. There is also a 

wonderful interview by Naranjo with Lloyd Alexander, whose The Book of Three is one of the works dis- 
cussed.” 


Dr. Ravenna Helson, Research Psychologist, University of California, Berkeley. 


E 
“Claudio Naranjo distinguishes between the western culture’s Hero who seeks to affect the world 
through his/her will, and eastern culture’s Divine Child, who seeks simply to Be. He reminds us through 
the words of the Divine Child about all the beauty and sensibility and graciousness that we seek in the 
world of grown-up’s ideas. Claudio Naranjo himself seems to come from a magical kingdom.” 


Reza Leah Landman, Institute for the Telling of Teaching Tales, Berkeley, 
California and Jerusalem. 


“The Divine Child and the Hero is both eloquent and enlightening. A deeply affecting work, it 
filled with Claudio Naranjo’s lucid, compassionate insights and interpretations. More than a brilliant 


analysis of literary styles and concepts, it helps us to discover the Divine Child, and even the Hero, wit 
ourselves.” 
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